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Week Ending Friday, January 16, 1998 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Rubén Hinojosa in 
McAllen, Texas 

January 9, 1998 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank 
you, Rubén. Thank you very much to the 
c antus, to Alonzo and Yoli, for having us in 
their modest little home here. [Laughter] Is 
this a beautiful place, or what? It’s really 
wonderful. I’m so glad to be here. 

I want to thank the Congressman and 
Marty and their entire family for making me 
feel so welcome down here. I thank Con- 
gressman Solomon Ortiz and Congressman 
Ciro Rodriguez who are also here and have 
been good friends of our administration and 
good for this country. I’m glad to be joined 
here today by the Secre tary of Education in 
my administration, Dick Rile *y; our land com- 
missioner, Garry Mauro; our State Demo- 
cratic chair, Bill White; the county Demo- 
cratic chair, Ramon Garcia; McAllen’s mayor, 
Leo Montalvo, and all the other local elected 
officials. 

I'd also like to thank Alfonso Hinostroza 
who created those beautiful wooden chairs 
inside. I don’t know if you've seen them, but 
they commemorate my visit. And I said when 
I sat down in one that it actually made me 
feel like a real President. I felt—actually, I 
almost felt like a monarch sitting in that 
chair. It’s a little too highfalutin for me on 
a daily basis. [Laughter] 

Hector Reyna, Sr., I thank you for creating 
the stained-glass Arkansas State bird and 
flower. And I'd also like to welcome State 
Representative Richard Raymond, who is a 
candidate for land commissioner. Thank you 
all for being here, and I’m very glad to see 
you. 

Let me say that I’m honored to be here 
to help this Congressman mobilize his dis- 
trict, to sit down this morning early with a 
lot of community leaders and talk about the 
economic challenges still facing the valley, 


what should be done to generate more jobs, 
more investment, to rebuild the transpor- 
tation system and improve the quality and 
supply of water, all the issues we discussed 
this morning. 

I loved going over to the school and seeing 
the children and telling them that starting 
this January we could hone stly say we had 
opened the doors of college to all Americans. 
We've made community college virtually free 
to nearly everybody in this country now with 
tax credits called the HOPE scholarship. 
We've given a $1,000 tax credit for the junior 
and senior year of college, for graduate 
schools for adults that “ties to go back to 
school. We've got an education IRA now that 
allows people to save for their kids’ education 
and then withdraw from it tax free. We have 
dramatically expanded Pell grants. We have 
dramatically expanded work-study positions. 

I love talking about all that. But when the 
Congressman was talking about the two peo- 
ple that I met in the handicapped section 
of the rally, it reminded me of something 
I’ve been thinking a lot about lately as I tr 
to ponder how I should spend every remain- 
ing day in this term. I must say, when I saw 
that crowd out there today, C ongressman, | 
thought it was a good thing we had the 22d 
amendment, which limited my ability to run 
again, because I'd do it again after today if 
I could. [Laughter] 

Here’s what I want to tell you. He saw 
a great crowd, and he remembered the sto- 
ries. In Washington we tend to talk of statis- 
tics. Today it came out that in December our 
economy created another 370,000 jobs, now 
14.3 million jobs in the first 5 years of our 
administration—14.3 million. Well, that’s a 
statistic. But behind that statistic there are 
over 14 million stories. There are people who 
have the dignity of work, who can support 
their children, who can create a different fu- 
ture because of that statistic. 

The statistics say there are about 14 mil- 
lion people—maybe more now—who have 
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taken advantage of the family and medical 
leave law so they could get a little time off 
from work when there’s a sick family mem- 
ber or a new baby born. That’s the statistic. 
The story is it strengthens family life. One 
of the great challenges in this country is how 
do people balance the demands of being par- 
ents and the demands of work? There is no 
more important job for Americans than tak- 
ing care of their kids and raising them well. 
So how are we going to balance that? Those 
are stories; they're not statistics. 

I saw the other day something over a quar- 
ter of a million—I can’t remember—but 
something over a quarter million people who 
had criminal or mental health histories were 
not able to buy handguns because of the 
Brady law. How many people didn’t get 
killed, didn’t get wounded, didn’t get injured 
because of that? We don’t know, but every 
one of them has got a different story because 
of that. 

How many million people will now go on 
to college or stay in longer because we have 
opened the doors of college to everyone? 
That's the biggest, that list I just mentioned 
to you, the biggest increase in aid to college 
education since the GI bill was passed when 
our soldiers came home 50 years ago from 
World War II. That will create millions of 
different stories. 

The reason I undertook this race initiative 
this year, to try to get people together across 
all the racial and ethnic and religious lines 
that divide America, is because I "kaow that 
when we can celebrate our differences and 
then say what binds us together as Americans 
is even more important, then there is no 
stopping the United States in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

But you can’t take that for granted. Look 
at the problems we see in the world, from 
the tribal wars in Africa to the ethnic fight 
in Bosnia, from the longstanding religious 
conflict in Ireland to the religious and ethnic 
conflict that endures in the Middle East. You 
look all over the world, people have a hard 
time getting along with those that either look 
different or believe differently than they do 
about the nature of God and humanity’s rela- 
tionship to God. It’s fascinating. 

But we in America have always said if you 
believe in freedom, if you believe in the rule 


of law, if you believe in our Constitution, and 
if you show up for work every day—or you 
show up for school if you’re a kid—that’s all 
you've got to do. You can be part of our 
America if you respect other people and their 
right to live, just as they re spect you and your 
right to live. That is the fundamental lesson 
that if we can embody, we will continue to 
grow and prosper in the 21st century, and 
we will be able to lead the world toward 
greater peace and freedom. 

Finally, 1 want to say a special personal 
word of thanks to Rubén for taking all the 
heat to stick with me on the fast-track issue 
and trying to continue to expand America’s 
outreach to the rest of the world. 

I can tell you that I do not believe that 
there is a majority in the House, just like 
there is clearly not one—we had almost 70 
percent of the Senate with us last year— 
there is not a majority of Members of the 
House of Representatives who don’t want to 
continue to expand trade. What they reflect 
is the ambivalence, the fears people have 


about the globalization of the world economy 
and the explosion of information and tech- 
nology and science, and how it’s bringing us 


all closer together. And what everybody 
wants to know is, is everyone going to have 
a chance to participate in this new economy, 
or are some people going to be left behind? 
Are we going to have a higher level of citizen- 
ship and a higher level of society, or are we 
going to be thrown to the winds of chaos 
and anarchy by having global marketplace 
dominate democratic institutions and peo- 
ple? 

There is a lot of anxiety about that out 
there, not only in our country but throughout 
the world. Our answer is to help people who 
are dislocated resume their normal lives as 
quickly as possible. And we have a plan to 
do more of that, to invest more in commu- 
nities that have been left behind, invest more 
in people who need to upgrade their skills, 
give people tax incentives to invest in areas 
where the unemployment is too high. But 
don’t let America run away from the rest of 
the world. America should be embracing the 
rest of the world and setting a standard of 
cooperation and an advance of freedom and 
democracy and prosperity at the same time. 
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That’s what your Congressman believes, and 
I appreciate that. 

Thank you all for what has been an unbe- 
lievably wonderful day. I'll remember this 
day for the rest of my life. I flew all the way 
down from New York City last night. I didn’t 
get in until about 2 o'clock in the morning. 
And I got up this morning wondering if | 
would be tired, but all the faces I have seen 
and the stories I have imagined have kept 
me going. 

But you remember what I said: Politics is 
nothing more than people organized to pur- 
sue their common destiny. Our political sys- 
tem gives a free people the assurance, num- 
ber one, that their voice counts; number two, 
that they can make changes if they get to- 
gether and they can prevail; and number 
three, there will always be some limits on 
the Government so they can’t be abused. 

And within that, politics gives us the 
chance to imagine what kind of life stories 
we want all of our people to have. I hope 
the pecple I met on that rope line will re- 
member it for the rest of their lives, but I 
will, too. And when I go back to Washington, 
I'll be thinking what I have to do is to create 
more good stories. If we can do that, the 
American people will take care of the rest. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:26 a.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to re- 
ception hosts Alonzo and Yoli Cantu; Representa- 
tive Hinojosa’s wife, Marty; Garry Mauro, Texas 
State land commissioner; and Alfonso Hinostroza, 
designer of the commemorative chairs which Rep- 
resentative Hinojosa had made for the event. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Remarks on Arrival in Brownsville, 
Texas 
January 9, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Thank 
you. I believe that we should begin by giving 
Alma another hand. She did a great job, 
didn’t she? Thank you. [Applause] 

I want to thank Secretary Riley for his 
work and for coming here with me today. 
I want to say a very special word of thanks 


to your fine Congressman, Solomon Ortiz. 
Thanks to his leadership, you are finally going 
to have the Port of Brownsville bridge you 
need so much. Thank you, Congressman 
Ortiz. 

I'd like to thank the State legislators who 
are here—Representatives Oliveira and Solis; 
Judge Hinojosa; the city commissioners; the 
city manager; President Juliet Garcia, UT- 
Brownsville; Mayor Gonzalez. I'd like to 
thank Congressman Rubén Hinojosa for 
coming over with me, and Congresswoman 
Sheila Jackson Lee. 

I'd like to say, too, that my family and our 
administration feel that we owe a lot to 
Brownsville. The First Lady was here about 
a year ago, and Hillary told me that she kind 
of resented my coming back without her 
today. This community has given two of our 
real stars to the Clinton-Gore administration, 
first of all, the president of the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation, one of 12 chil- 
dren here, George Muiioz, and his parents 
are both here. Thank you, George, and thank 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Mufioz. And second, our 
Secretary of Energy Federico Peiia whose 


parents, Gustavo and Lucila Pefia, are here. 
Thank you for a fine son and a fine Cabinet 
member. 


I'd like to thank your land commissioner, 
Garry Mauro, for joining me today; and also 
thank the White House aides who helped to 
do so much work on this trip, Mickey Ibarra, 
Janet Murguia, Cynthia Jasso-Rotunno. I am 
very proud of the fact that I have appointed 
far more Hispanic-Americans than any pre- 
vious President to important positions in my 
administration. I’m even prouder of the fact 
that they're doing a very good job for all 
Americans. 

I'd like to welcome all the students and 
teachers and Head Start teachers and others 
here today. Thank you for coming. And I'd 
like to thank the bands that provided our 
music today; thank you very much. 

I'd also like to say a special word of thanks 
for that plane back there. I don’t know if 
you've looked at it; you've probably, those 
of you who live here, doubtless been here 
to see this plane before. But the Confederate 
Air Force preserved this BT-13 so thousands 
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of people can come and learn about an air- 
craft that helped our country to fight and win 
World War II. 

It reminds me of one of the wisest deci- 
sions that President Roosevelt made after 
World War II, and that was to give every 
returning soldier the chance to go on to col- 
lege through the GI bill. The GI bill revolu- 
tionized educational opportunity in America. 
It made millions and millions and millions 
of middle-class families and better futures for 
their children. 

Iam exceedingly proud that last year when 
ve passed the balanced budget agreement 
last year, we passed an education program 
that opened the doors to college wider than 
ever before, the biggest increase in college 
aid since the GI bill 50 years ago. We learned 
the lesson from President Roosevelt. It’s the 
right thing to do. 

You know—all of you know, you live with 
this every day—that we are living in an age 
characterized by increasing communication 
across national borders and revolutions in 
technology and information. It’s changing the 
way we work and live and relate to each 
other, and it will dramatically change the 
lives of these children who are here. 

What I have tried to do, as I have said 
repeatedly, is to build a bridge to this new 
world and the 21st century, so that there is 
opportunity for every American child respon- 
sible enough to work for it; so that we all 
work together as one America, united across 
all the racial and ethnic and religious lines 
of diversity in this country; and so that Amer- 
ica is still the world’s best hope for peace 
and freedom. 

Now, there are a lot of things that we can 
do to he Ip to grow the economy. We have 
to do some more here in south Texas. And 
I met this morning with community leaders 
from the whole region to talk about that. But 
let me tell you, nothing we can do will equip 
our young people for the modern world un- 
less all of our young people have a very good 
education and are able to keep on learning 
for a lifetime. 

This week I announced that I will soon 
submit to Congress the first balanced budget 
the United States has had in 30 years. Here’s 
what it will do for going on to college, within 
the context of balancing the budget. 


There will be a HOPE scholarship, a 
$1,500 credit for the first 2 years of college, 
enough to make community college free for 
virtually every person in the United States. 
There will be lifetime learning credits, an- 
other $1,000 a year tax credit for the 3d and 
4th years of college, for graduate school, and 
for older people who have to go back to up- 
grade their skills. There will be education 
IRA’s so that if parents save for their chil- 
dren’s college education, when they want to 
withdraw the money plus the interest it’s 
earned, they can do it without any tax pen- 
alty, because we don’t want to tax savings 
for education. 

We have expanded the Pell grant program 
to cover millions of eligible Americans so that 
the scholarship is larger and the number of 
people who are eligible are more. We now 
have had 100,000 young people, including 
quite a number from Texas, serve in our na- 
tional service program, AmeriCorps, serving 
their community and earning money to go 
to college. And today a little earlier, I an- 
nounced that our budget will also include for 
the first time a request for 1 million work- 
study positions for young people who want 
to work their way through college. What that 
means is that people literally will not be able 
to say anymore, 
I can’t afford it.” 


‘I can’t go to college because 


We also reformed the student loan pro- 
gram so that you can pay the money back 
as a percentage of your income. You don’t 
ever have to worry about being bankrupted 


if you have to borrow the money. There is 
no financial excuse. 

But we must make sure that more of our 
young people stay in school, graduate from 
high school, and when they graduate, they 
know what they’re supposed to know. There 
are still too many of our children who grad- 
uate from high school not knowing that. 
That’s why I have pushed our national goals 
of making sure every 8-year-old can read, 
every 12-year-old can log on to the Internet, 
and every 18-year-old can go on to college 
with high standards, proven reforms, hooking 
up every classroom and library to the Inter- 
net by the year 2000, making sure that every 
eligible child has a chance to be in a Head 
Start program or another good preschool 
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program. We have to do these things so that 
all of our children can learn. 

Let me also say that one of the most trou- 
bling things to me is that the high school 
graduation rates in America now are getting 
quite high—they’re well above 80 percent, 
moving toward the 90 percent level they 
should reach—for ev ery ethnic group in 
America except Hispanic young people. Too 
many of our Hispanic young people still drop 
out of high school, very often out of good 
motivation. They think, “I ought to drop out. 
I ought to go to work. I can support myself. 
I won't be a burden on my family. I can help 
my family make a living.” That has been true 
for generations. That is simply not true any- 
more, and we have to change that attitude. 
It is not true anymore. 

It has been clear now for at least 10 years 
that there is a huge and growing gap in the 


job prospects and the earning prospects of 


people who have 2 years or more of college 
and people who drop out of high school. It 


is imper rative that we get 100 pe rcent of our 


kids to stay in school, get their high school 
diploma, go back and get their GED if they 
have already dropped out, and then go on 
to at least 2 years of college. The financial 
obstacles have been removed. We have to 
tear down the walls in the minds of people 
that are keeping them from doing this. 

I have asked Secretary Riley to work with 
Mickey Ibarra and Maria Echaveste, two As- 
sistants to the President, and Gene Sperling, 
Director of my National Economic Council, 
to help us do everything we can do to deal 
with this. I have talked to Representative 
Hinojosa and Representative Ortiz about 
this, but I’m telling you, you folks have got 
to change this at the grassroots level. Every 
single child has got to stay in school, grad- 
uate, and they need to know what they’re 
supposed to know when they get their high 
school diploma. 

You can make it happen. We can open the 
doors. We can have the opportunity. We can 
set the standards. You have to make it hap- 
pen. That’s the way we can build a bridge 
to the 21st century that every single Amer- 
ican can walk across. I want you to help me. 

Thank you. God bless you. It’s great to be 


back. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in the 
Confederate Air Force Museum Hangar at the 
Brownsville South Padre International Airport. In 
his remarks, he referred to Alma Garcia, principal, 
Yturria Elementary School, Brownsville; Texas 
State Representatives Rene Oliveira and Jim Solis; 
Cameron County Judge Gilberto Hinojosa; 
Brownsville City Commissioners Carlton Rich- 
ards, Ernie Hernandez, and Harry E. McNair, Jr.; 
City Manager Carlos Rubenstein; and Mayor 
Henry Gonzalez. This item was not received in 
time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks to Teachers, Parents, and 
Students of High Schools in Houston, 
Texas 


January 9, 1998 


Thank you. Let’s give Ronald another 
hand. Didn’t he do a great job? [Applause] 
Thank you very much. Let me say, first of 
all, thank you for the warm welcome; thank 
you for coming. I welcome all the students 
here from all the schools around the area, 
the college and university presidents. And I 
understand we also have the student body 
presidents from the University of Houston, 
Texas Southern, Prairie View, and I believe 
the University of Texas at Austin. I welcome 
all of them here. 

I also want to say a special word of thanks 
to the AmeriCorps volunteers because I be- 
lieve all of us should serve, and I believe we 
should give more young people the chance 
to serve in their community and then help 
them go on to college if they do. 

I'd also like to thank Secretary Riley for 
his work and for being here with me today. 
And I want to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to your Congresswoman, Sheila Jackson 
Lee. She is a remarkable person. She has 
supported the efforts that I have done my 
best to make on your behalf to improve edu- 
cation and to improve economic opportuni- 
ties, to reach out to the rest of the world 
and make America strong in the 21st century. 
She has done a remarkable job, and I’m hon- 
ored to be in her district today. 

I'd also like to thank Congressman 

Lampson for coming. And I want to say a 
special word of appreciation to your new 
mayor, Lee Brown, and thank him publicly 
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for his service in my Cabinet. We could near- 
ly have a Cabinet meeting today, we almost 
have a quorum because our former Treasury 
Secretary, your former Senator, Lloyd Bent- 
sen, and his wife, B.A., are here, clearly one 
of the most successful Treasury Secretaries 
in the entire history of the United States. You 
should be very proud of that. 

And lastly, of course, 
immediate 


I want to thank your 
former mayor, Bob Lanier, and 
his wonderful wife, Elyse, for their friendship 
to me and for their service to the city of 
Houston. I have told people all across the 
United States, I have never met a more gifted 
public servant than Bob Lanier. 

Before I get into my comments about edu- 
cation, let me try to put it into some larger 
context. I wanted to have all the young peo- 
ple here today because I wanted this to be 
a meeting about your future. I thank my 
friend, Jennifer Holiday, for coming here to 
sing and for that magnificent song she sang 
just before I came out. There really is a 
dream out there with your name on it, but 
you have to go get it. And I want you to 
see your dreams and your life against a larger 
landse: ape of America’s dream and America’s 
life. We already have one foot in the 21st 
century, and it’s a time that will be very, very 
different from the immediate past. How will 
it be different? Well, you know and you see 
and you feel it here in Texas. 

First of all, there will be the phenomenon 
of globalization. People and products and 
ideas and information will move rapidly 
across national borders, both the borders that 
touch us like Texas and Mexico and the bor- 
ders that are beyond the oceans that require 
us to fly or to communicate in cyberspace. 

Secondly, 
tion 


there is a phenomenal revolu- 
information and science and tech- 
nology. Not only can children in Houston 
communicate with children in Australia on 
the Internet or go into libraries in Europe 
to do research, but the very mysteries of the 
human gene are being unraveled now in ways 
that offer breathtaking possibilities, to pre- 
serve the quality and the length of human 
life, to fight back disease, and to bring people 
together at a higher level of humanity than 
we've ever known. That’s 
ing. 


all very encourag- 


We also know that as the borders between 
people break down, we're more vulnerable 
to the problems of other people, and our 
neighbors are more than just the people that 
live next door to us; people all around the 
world are our neighbors now. We see a re- 
markable spread of malaria, for example, 
around the world, and a lot of people getting 
it in airports and bringing it to other coun- 
tries as they travel between airports. We 
know that chemical and biological weapons 
can be made in small quantities and can do 
a lot of damage, and people can carry them 
around across national borders. So we know 
that not only with our possibilities but also 
with our problems, our challenges, we are 
more interdependent. And yet, we have to 
depend more on ourselves, as well. That's 
why education is so important. 

My goal for your country when I’m gone 
from the Preside sncy and all you young peo- 
ple are living out your lives is that you will 
live in a new century in which the American 
dream is alive and well for every single per- 
son who’s responsible enough to work for it; 
in which your country is still the world’s lead- 
ing force for peace and freedom and prosper- 
ity, recognizing that we can’t do it alone, that 
we have to do it as partners on good terms 
with as many people who share our values 
as possible; and finally, and key to the whole 
thing, that we will go forward as one Amer- 
ica, across all the lines that divide us—the 
racial lines, the regional lines, the income 
lines, the lines of ethnicity and religion— 
every single separation. 

We'll say, we've got a lot of dif- 
ferences in this country, and that makes us 
more interesting. It makes life more interest- 
ing. We respect those differences. We cele- 
brate those differences. But there are fun- 
damental values that bind us together as 
Americans that make us one country, strong- 
er than ever in a new world. 

That’s why I was profoundly honored 
when your former mayor, your present 
mayor, the Congresswoman, Phil, Carol, and 
so many others banded together to defeat 
Proposition A, and I was glad to actually 
come out and do my little part in that, not 
because I held all the answers to all the prob- 
lems regarding all of our racial differences 


okay, 
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but because I know one thing: As your Presi- 


dent, I have spent an enormous amount of 


time, the time you gave me to be President, 
trying to do what I could to save lives and 
stop people from killing each other over their 
racial, their ethnic, oad their religious dif- 
ferences. 

I see people in nations in Africa engaging 
in tribal warfare, when they're all so poor 
it breaks my heart, and I think, if only they 
would join hands to try to lift their children 
up, how much better would they be. I see 
my people in Northern Ireland still arguing 
over what happened 600 years ago between 
the Catholics and the Protestants, when the 
young people say, “We worship the same 

God. It’s about time we started acting like 
it. Let’s build a better future together.” I see 
people in Bosnia—Serbs, Croatians, Mus- 
lims, Western Christians, Orthodox Chris- 
tians, and followers of Muhammad—who 
shared the same piece of land for hundreds 
of years and lived for decades in this century 
in peace, slaughtered each other for years, 
and now we're trying to get them back to- 
gether. And they have to learn to lay down 
their hatreds. 

If we want to lead that kind of world away 
from that sort of thing, we have to set a good 
example. We have to prove that on every 
street corner in this country, in every school 
in this country, in every workplace in this 
country, in every apartment house in this 
country, we not only say we believe we are 
one America and none of us are any better 
than anybody else in the eyes of God, we 
have to live like it. We have to live like it. 

And finally, just in a few days, I’m going 
to see the Prime Minister of Israel and the 
head of the Palestinian Liberation Organiza- 
tion, Mr. Arafat, to try to end the longstand- 
ing differences in the Middle East. The be- 
ginning of the world’s monotheistic religions, 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, all in that 
little piece of land, nearly everybody in 
America—not all of us but most of us trace 
our faith’s roots to that place. Isn’t it unbe- 
lievable that people still are fighting over 
that, when if they would say, “We are the 
children of one God. Why can’t we be one 
people and share this land of milk and honey 
together?” 


So I say that one of the reasons I challenge 
people to engage in citizen service, one of 
the reasons why I was so proud to be intro- 
duced by Ronald Cotton, is not just because 
he’s a valedictorian, not just because he’s 
going to be a doctor, not just because I might 
need him to fix my heart one day—{laugh- 
ter|—but because as busy as he is, he still 
does his citizen service. That’s what we all 
should do. If he’s got time to do it, the rest 
of us should have time to do it. 

Now, what’s all that got to do with edu- 
cation? You need to understand all this if 
you're going to make the most of the 21st 
century. It can be the brightest, best time 
in all of human history, but it will only work 
for America because this is a democracy, 
where we think everybody should have an 
opportunity. It will only work if everybody 
has a chance to walk across that bridge to 
the 21st century together, if we all have a 
chance. 

That’s what’s special about America. That's 
how we got started. We believe nobody ought 
to get an unfair advantage, everybody ought 
to have a chance, and if people need a hand 
up, we ought to give it to them. That’s what 
we believe as Americans. Now, the problem 
is, in this world we’re living in, where the 
pace of change and the scope of change is 
greater than ever before, where the world 
is crowding in on you as never before, there 
is nothing anybody else can do for you unless 
you're willing to make your own ‘dream by 
the dev elopment of your own mind. 

Therefore, the 2ist century will not only 
be known as the information age, the age 
of science and technology, it will also be 
known by ordinary people as the education 
age because what you know will depend— 
will determine in large measure the scope 
of your life in the new era. 

It’s always been an advantage to have an 
education. But what I want you to under- 
stand now is it’s not just an advantage; it is 
a necessity. Let me just give you a couple 
of statistics. Two decades ago, college grad- 
uates made about 40 percent more than peo- 
ple with a high school diploma. Today, in less 
than 20 years, the gap has gone to 75 percent. 

Over a lifetime, people who have 2 years 
of college will make a quarter of a million 
dollars more than high school graduates. 
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Each additional year of college after high 
school means a 10-percent increase in yearly 
earnings for people. If you graduate from col- 
lege, you’re much, much, much more likely 
now to get a pension with health care, with 
other benefits, and where the income goes 
up, instead of staying the same or actually 
declining, as against inflation. 

We have learned as a people, therefore, 
that the more we invest in education and the 
higher the quality is, the faster our economy 
grows as a whole. In the last 2 years—one 
of the things I’m proudest of is not only that 
we're now over 14 million new jobs in the 
5 years I've been privileged to be your Presi- 
dent, with a 24- -year low in une mployment, 
but in the last 2 years, more than half of the 
new jobs coming into this economy have paid 
above average wages. That’s the good news. 
But the challenging news is, you can’t get 
those jobs unless you have the requisite edu- 
cation. 

And let me say 


again, this is about more 


than money. This is not just about money; 


this is about our ability to be strong as a na- 
tion. You want America to lead the world? 
Do you really believe we can maintain the 
world’s strongest defense, the world’s strong- 
est economy, the world’s strongest diplo- 
matic force unless we are the world’s best 
educated people? There is no way. Do you 
want us to set an example for other people 
about how we should live and have good val- 
ues? We also have to have smart enough 
minds and be sophisticated enough to figure 
out how to handle the honest differences that 
we have. 

We have honest differences. That’s what 
makes life interesting. We wouldn’t have to 
have elections if we didn’t have any dif- 
ferences. [Laughter] We have honest dif- 
ferences. But we have to figure out, how do 
we handle our differences in ways that we 
grow stronger, we grow richer, we improve 
the quality of life, and we strengthen our val- 
ues? 

It is not just about money. We will not 
succeed in the world of the 21st century un- 
less we dramatically improve the quality of 
education that all of our children get from 
kindergarten through high school, and unless 
we have larger numbers of people going on 
to college and succeeding, not only because 


you have to know more but because—well, 
look what’s happening. Look at the Internet. 
How many of you young people have ever 
used the Internet? How many of you have 
ever logged on to the Internet? Look at all 
these hands up. 

Now, let me tell you something. Five years 
ago, when I became President—just 5 years 
ago—the Internet was still virtually the pri- 
vate property of research scientists. It started 
out as a little Government project so that re- 
search scientists could communicate with 
each other and share the latest data. And a 
young person in his twenties basically figured 
out that this thing could have great commer- 
cial applications, great educational potential. 
It was unbelievable. And all of a sudden, all 
these young people in their twenties were 
becoming multimillionaires, some of them 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars, figur- 
ing out how to use the Internet for education 
and for business purposes. 

Now, it’s staggering. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of new home pages are added to the 
Internet every month. It’s probably the fast- 
est growing communications institution in all 
of human history. And just 5 years ago, no- 
body knew what it was. | say that to make 
this point. The reason you need a good edu- 
cation is not just so when you get out of col- 
lege you know what you're supposed to know; 
you have to be able to learn for a lifetime, 
and then to apply what you know. So that 
education is much more dynamic than it used 
to be. Think of the Internet. That’s a good 
model, more and more things coming on. It’s 
hard to keep up. You've got to keep learning 
about it. That’s the way all work is going to 
be. 

And that’s why we’re here. Now, we've 
worked hard to do what we could to improve 
our schools, to say: We ought to have high 
standards; we ought to push proven reforms: 
we ought to connect every classroom and li- 
brary to the Internet by the year 2000; we 
ought to make sure that nobody gets out of 
the third grade without being able to read 
independently. That’s what the America 
Reads program is all about. We ought to 
make sure that everybody that needs it is in 
a good Head Start program or other pre- 
school program. We ought to make sure that 
after school and on the weekends our young 
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people have something to do and something 
to say yes to so they have good lives and don’t 
get in trouble. Houston was a leading force 
in proving that works. 

But then after all that is said and done, 
we have got to get more people to go on 
to college. Now, I have done my best to fulfill 
a commitment I made to the American peo- 
ple when I ran for President, which is that 
we would open the doors of college to every- 
one. Last year when we passed the be ilanced 
budget agreement, we agreed for the first 
time in 50 years to have a huge increase in 
help for people to go to college, the biggest 
increase since the GI bill when the soldiers 
came home from World War II, 50 years ago 

Here’s what it does, here’s what you can 
look forward to, every one of you, now: For 
the first 2 years of college, a family can get 
a $1,500 a year tax cre dit per person in the 
first 2 years of college. That makes commu- 
nity college virtually to virtually all 
Americans. In the junior and senior year, for 
graduate school, you can get another $1,000 
tax cut. 


free 


If parents begin to save for their children’s 
education in an education IRA, they can not 
only save the money, and it won't be subject 
to taxes when they save it, but then they can 
draw it out and what it earns, and it won't 
be subject to taxes either. I don’t think we 
need to tax the money people save for a col- 
lege education. It will enable ordinary people 
to save for a college education. 

We had the biggest expansion in Pell grant 
scholarships in 20 years for deserving stu- 
dents, kids who need that. We rewrote the 
student loan program so you can get the loans 
quicker, and you can pay them back easier. 
I don’t know how many young people I used 
to meet when I was Gove rnor that said, you 
know, “I’m going to have to drop out of col- 
lege because I'll never be able to afford to 
pay my loans back. I want to be a teacher. 
I want to be a police officer. I'm not going 
to make a lot of money. I can’t pay my loans 
back.” Now, under our direct loan program, 
you get to pay your loans back limited to a 
percentage of the money you earn when you 
get out of college, so it will never bankrupt 
you. We have opened the doors of college 
to all Americans. 


One hundred thousand young people now 
have been in the AmeriCorps program earn- 
ing money to go to college and serving in 
their communities. And today I announced 
that in the budget I am going to send up 
to Congress next month, we will actually ask 
for funding for one million work-study stu- 
dents, for people who are trying to work their 
way through college. We have opened the 
doors of college for all Americans. 

That’s opportunity, but opportunity never 
works without responsibility. So I want every 
young person here to remember this. We can 
open the door, but you have to walk through. 
And that means, first of all, you've got to fin- 
ish high school, and you've got to make sure 
when you finish you know what you're sup- 
posed to know so the diploma you have 
means something. And then you have to keep 
your sights high. Remember, there is a 
dream out there with your name on it. And 
we're trying to open the door to the dream, 
= you've still got to walk through and seize 

. You still have to walk across the bridge 
to your own future. You still have to build 
your own future. 

But what I believe with all my heart is that 
you will live in the most interesting, exciting, 
kaleidoscopically diverse time in human his- 
tory if we are wise and good and we continue 
to be the Nation that is the world’s best hope 
for peace and freedom, the Nation that 
reaches out to others in principled inter- 
dependence, a people that learn to live to- 
gether as one America, a people of respon- 
sible citizenship who can seize the opportuni- 
ties that are out there. That’s the America 
we're trying to build for you. But in the end, 
you will determine whether that’s the Amer- 
ica that lives in the 21st century. You can 
do it, and I know you will. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:55 p.m. in the 
General Assembly Hall at the George Brown Con- 
vention Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
Ronald Cotton, student, Robert E. DeBakey High 
School for Health Professionals; singer Jennifer 
Holiday; Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of 
Israel; and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestin- 
ian Authority. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 
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Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Sheila Jackson Lee in 
Houston 


January 9, 1998 


I was just getting my last-minute instruc- 
tions. [Laughter] Thank you for being here. 
Thank you for the warm welcome. Let me 
begin by saying that I am honored to be here 
on behalf of Sheila Jackson Lee and I’m de- 
lighted that you're here. 

I want to thank her family for sharing her 
with the people of this congressional district 
and the United States Congress. It’s not easy 
to do. It is easy to forget the rigors of public 
service, but ask yourself if you could do a 
job, even one you loved, if you had to fly 
back and forth from here to Washington 
every week, if you were away from your 
spouse and your children for prolonge d peri- 
ods of time, and when you came back to see 
them, over 100,000 people could call you on 
the phone and say why you should be with 
them instead of with your family. [Laughter] 

It’s a difficult job being in Congress, but 
Sheila Jackson Lee does it well. She does it 
with enormous energy, and she has had an 
unusual impact for a person with no more 
seniority than she has, just by the sheer force 
of will and work. I know I’m no different 
than other people—when I see her coming 
at me with that look in her eye—{laughter|— 
I don’t even want to hear what she has to 
say. I just say, yes, yes. [Laughter| That way 
I don’t have to ke ep dealing with it. I just 
say yes. [Laughter] Because if I say no or 
maybe, eventually I'm going to get around 
to yes anyway. [Laughter] 

She just became the chairman of the 
House Children’s Caucus. And we had a 
great announcement earlier this week at the 
White House where I announced a program 
to involve millions of more children in child 
care, to raise the standards, to train more 
trained child care workers, to make them 
safer and better—the child care centers of 
America. We still have to pass it through the 
Congress. I'll bet you it will pass this year, 
and when it does—you mark my words— 
Sheila Jackson Lee will deserve a lot of the 
credit, the largest effort by the National Gov- 
ernment to help communities provide quality 


child care in the history of the United States 
of America. So I’m very hopeful about that. 

We had a great meeting today over at the 
George Brown Auditorium with, I don’t 
know, several thousand people and at least 
half of them were young people, to talk about 
the fact that in the Balanced Budget Act, 
which Sheila Jackson Lee supported last 
year, we had the biggest expansion in aid to 
college since the GI bill was passed at the 
end of World War II 50 years ago. 

Consider this: In that bill we gave the vast 
majority of American families of modest in- 
comes, even upper middle-class incomes and 
down, access to a $1,500 a year tax credit 
for the first 2 years of college. That makes 
community college virtually free for virtually 
everybody in the country. Amazing thing. A 
thousand dollar tax credit for the junior to 
senior year, for graduate school to help peo- 
ple go to school. We had the biggest increase 
in Pell grant scholarships for students with 
modest incomes in 20 years. We redid the 
student loan program so you can get the loans 


quicker, where the fees cost less money, and 
now you can pay the loans back as a percent- 
age of your income. So no one need ever 
fear borrowing money to go to school again, 
because you're not going to be bankrupted 
by paying the loans back because you can 
limit the loan to a percentage of your income. 


And today I announced Texas has been 
one of the States that has made the most 
use of AmeriCorps, our community national 
service program. We've had 100,000 young 
people in this country who've earned money 
to go to college by serving in their commu- 
nities. And today I announced we're going 
to ask for one million work-study slots next 
year, so people can work their way through 
college. 

So I thank Sheila Jackson Lee for support- 
ing my education program. She has sup- 
ported my economic program, including my 
trade policie s. And even when they were con- 
troversial. She understands we can’t help 
people who are losing out in the global econ- 
omy at home by cutting off opportunities to 
create more jobs by selling American prod- 
ucts abroad. And I thank her for that, and 
you ought to thank her for that. She’s done 
avery good job. 
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So I’m glad to be here for her. And I’m 
glad to be here with Mayor Brown. That’s 
got a great sound, doesn’t it? I got tickled 
today in our earlier meeting. I was here with 
the mayor, who was in my Cabinet. He ran— 
he was the Drug Czar in my Cabinet, my 
very first one. And former Treasury Secretary 
Lloyd Bentsen was also at our meeting. We 
nearly had a quorum for a Cabinet meeting 
in Houston. [Laughter] Knowing how people 
in Texas think, you probably thought I just 
had three or four too few from Houston. 
[Laughter] But anyway, I was pretty proud 
of Houston’s contribution to my Cabinet and 
my administration. 

You know that story Lee told—unfortu- 
nately, that’s a true story—that story he told 
about Me mphis and how I left him to give 
the speech and when I left everybody left. 
[Laughter] But he will—you know, in his 
quiet, persistent way, he always gets even. 
[Laughter] And what I want to tell him is, 
his time is coming, because he got elected 
this year, and I got elected last year, and | 
can’t run for reelection. So when am a 
former President, I will come down here; | 
will let him introduce me to speak for him, 
and when he leaves, the media will leave, 
the crowd will leave, everybody will leave. 
[Laughter] And I will talk to the handful who 
are left with great energy, and we'll be even 
then. [Laughter] 

I don’t know how many of you have seen 
this wonderful movie “Amistad.” Have you 
seen it? It’s a great movie, about the African 
slaves that were basically towed into New 
Haven harbor and eventually are freed 
through the intervention of former President 
John Quincy Adams in the 1840's, late 1830's, 
1840’s. And Quincy Adams has got a great 
line in here; he says, “There is nothing so 
pathetic as a former President.” [Laughter] 
All I can tell you is, I hope to find out. 
[Laughter] I hope the good Lord has got that 
in mind for me, and I'll try to beat the odds. 

We've had a good time today. I woke up 
in south Texas this morning, got there at 2 
o'clock last night. I was in Brownsville, 
McAllen, and Mission today. I’ve had a great 
day. And then I came to Houston, and we've 
had a wonderful day. This is quite a remark- 
able place you have. You should be very 
proud of it. 


I want to take just a very few minutes of 
your time to say something pretty serious, 
maybe a a little bit abstract. We've talked 
about some of the specifics we are doing. 
In 1992 I was the Governor of Arkansas— 
in 1991, actually. I decided in late 1991 to 
run for President for a very simple reason: 
I wanted America in the 21st century to be 
the greatest country in the world as a force 
of peace and freedom. I wanted our country 
to be coming together as one America in- 
stead of to be driven apart by its diversity 
as so many other places in the world are. 
And I wanted the American dream to be alive 
not just for my child but for every child that 
was responsible enough to work for it. And 
I believed we had to change course to get 
there because it’s a new time. 

And it really is a different time. We've al- 
ready got one leg in the 21st century; you 
surely know that in Houston. And how would 
you describe this? What is different about 
this new time? 

First of all, the extent of globalization is 
greater than any other previous time. We are 
more tied to people all around the world in 
ways good and sometimes not so good, or 
at least potentially not so good, than ever be- 
fore. Goods and services and people and 
money and technology and information, they 
just move around the world at great speed. 

Secondly, there is, along with the 
globalization, an utter explosion in informa- 
tion and in science and technology which is 
changing the way we work and live and relate 
to each other and the way we relate to the 
rest of the world. When you put these two 
things together, the scope and pace of change 
is more rapid and profound in ordinary life 
than at any previous time. 

Those of you who are in business know 
that. Those of you in education know that. 
In just about any line of work you know that. 
If you've got a law practice, you know that. 
If you run a branch of a bank you know that 
being a bank teller is not what it was 5 years 
ago. Tl bet you some of you in here have 
not used the Internet very much, but if you 
have children, I bet your kids have. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Now, here’s an interesting thing to think 
about. Five years ago, when I became Presi- 
dent 5 years ago, the Internet was still largely 
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the private province of research physicists. 
It got started as a Government research 
project. It was turned over to these research 
physicists. A couple of bright young people 
in their twenties figured out that this thing 
had enormous potential commercial and 
educational and just communication applica- 
tion and is now the fastest growing social or- 
ganism in human history, I guess. Just think, 
hundreds of thousands of pages are being 
added to the Internet worldwide every 
month, you know, whenever somebody has 
got some new idea. 

So what does all that mean? Well, first of 
all, it means that the old arrangements are 
not adequate. And one of the things that had 
hurt my party, the Democratic Party, in na- 
tional elections was that people : said, “Well, 
the Democrats have a good heart, and they're 
trying to take up for the people that need 
help, but they're too wedded to the old ar- 
rangements.” And then the modern Repub- 
lican Party, the Republican Party of the last 
20 years, said, “Well, the real problem is the 
Government itself. Government is inherently 
unsuited to deal with the problems of the 
modern age.” And you heard them say that 
many times in all good faith: “The Govern- 
ment is the problem. The Government is 
bad. If we just had less Government, every- 
thing would be hunky-dory.” 

did not agree with either approach. 
didn’t think that my party could afford to be 
a stand-pat party. I thought we had to 
change. But I thought I had seen enough 
of the world to know, number one, that no 
other country was trying to move into the 
21st century without a partnership between 
government and business and labor and peo- 
ple in the public and private sectors and that 
there are some things we have to do together 
as a people that can only be done through 
our Government. There are conditions and 
tools that have to be provided to people to 
make the most of their own lives. 

If you believe what I think is the American 
creed, which is: we're all created equal; no- 
body should be discriminated against; and ev- 
erybody that needs it deserves a hand up— 
that’s what I think. So I set out on this odys- 
sey that has now culminated in where we are 
5 years later, with the simple idea: I’m going 
to change the role of Government. We’re not 


1998 


going to do nothing, but we’re not going to 
try to do everything. We're going to focus 
on creating the conditions and give people 
the tools they need to make the most of their 
own lives. 

What does that mean? It means we're 
going to grow the economy by reducing the 
deficit, investing in people, and expanding 
trade. It means we're going to protect the 
environment, but we're going to do it in a 
way that proves we can improve the environ- 
ment while we grow the economy. It means 
we're going to expand health care, but we're 
going to do it in a way that not only focuses 
on quality care but tries to keep the cost 
down. It means we're going to actually re- 
duce the size of Government but increase 
the investment we make on the streets in try- 
ing to fight crime—different ideas, not being 
put into false choices. 

And 5 years later, I think the results are 
pretty good. The budget is 92 percent lower 
than it was the day I took office—the deficit 
is. And I’m going to send a balanced budget 
to Congress next month for the first time in 
30 years. We've had 14.3 million new jobs 
and the lowest unemployment rate in 24 
years, the lowest crime rate in 24 years, the 
biggest drop in welfare rolls in history, the 
highest rate of home ownership in history, 
including the highest rate of home owne rship 
by African-Ame sricans and Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans. 

I didn’t do all that. You did most of it. 
I did my job. Our job was to create the condi- 
tions and give people the tools to build good 
lives, good families, good communities, a 
strong nation, and then to reach out to the 
rest of the world, recognizing that this is an 
increasingly interdependent world. 


I say this to make a simple point for why 
it really matters that you’re here for Sheila 
Jackson Lee, apart from the fact that she’s 


a fireball, and you like her. [Laughter] That’s 
good enough reason to show up, but there 
is a bigger reason. Ideas have consequences 
in public life, just like they do in the class- 
room or in novels or in your personal lives. 
We had an idea that there was a role for 
Government in public life in the 21st cen- 
tury; that it wasn’t inherently bad, but it 
needed to be smaller and less bureaucratic 
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and more focused on empowerment. And we 
have a lot of challenges left. 

You've still got neighborhoods in Houston 
where there are people who haven't been 
helped by this global economy. We've still 
got places where free enterprise has not 
found its way in. The biggest untapped mar- 
ket for American goods and services are in 
the unemployed neighborhoods of America. 
We've made a lot of progress in education; 
there are still a lot of under-performing 
schools. I’m trying to get everybody to go 
to college, but the first thing you’ve got to 
know is when you get out of high school your 
diploma means what it says, aa you can read 
it, and you know what it means, and you got 
out of it what you need. 

The Congresswoman was trying to deli- 
cately side-step the fact that I am the oldest 


of the baby boomers, but alas, it’s true. 


[Laughter] And when our crowd retires, if 


we don’t now—now—prepare with nec- 
prudent reforms in Social Security 
and Medicare, we will put ourselves in the 
position of either sacrificing two of the most 
important accomplishments that have re- 
lieved the anxiety from old age and made 


essary, 


the elderly people less poor than the rest of 


us for the first time in history—two fabulous 
accomplishments—or in order to keep them 
just like they are, if we’re unwilling to the ange 
them, we'll have to put a big old tax on our 
kids that aren’t fair and make it harder for 
them to support their grandchildren. Why? 
Because there’s more of us than there are 
of them. 

This is not a complicated deal. And there’s 
about an 18-year bulge there that we have 
to get through, after which, because of the 
childrearing habits of our own children and 


because of immigration, things will kind of 


settle out again. 

It is irresponsible—I don’t know anyone 
in my generation, anybody in the baby boom 
generation, who really wants to saddle our 
kids with an unsustainable economic burden 
to take care of us in our old age. So we’re 
going to have to make some prudent changes. 
If we do it now, we're open about it, we don’t 
try to play politics with it, can we do it? We 
can reduce it nearly to an accounting prob- 
lem. We'll just do what makes sense and do 


the commonsense thing and go on. But we 
have to do it. 

We've got to figure a way to stop this cli- 
mate change, this global warming. Can we 
do it without wrecking the economy? Of 
course we can. Look at all the announce- 
ments Detroit has been making just in the 
last few days about new cars. Of course we 
can. 

We've got mountains of natural gas in this 
country we haven't even begun to use. We 
stopped using it 20 years ago because we 
thought we were running out of it. Now we 
know it’s a good thing we didn’t use it; now, 
we need to use it now to stop the climate 
from warming up too much. We have major 
challenges. There’s another 10 I could give 
you. 

The point I'm making 
good shape now, and we can be glad about 
that. But you're doing well the last 
thing you should do in a time of change is 
to sit on your laurels. When you're doing well 
you should say, “I have been given this op- 
portunity to think long-term about the prob- 
lem, to think about my children, to think 
about my grandchildren.” 


is the country is in 


whe n 


In Washington, some people have 
cized me for 
year 


criti- 
trying to have this national 
have a dialog on race because they say 
we don’t have any riots in the cities. My view 
is, if I don’t ever want any more riots in the 
cities and I don’t like what I see in the prob- 
lems from Northern Ireland to the Middle 
East to the tribal wars in Africa to Bosnia, 
why don’t we try to do something about it 
while we're all getting along more or less. 
I think that’s a pretty good idea. 

I say that because ideas have con- 
sequences. I think the approach that Sheila 
Jackson Lee embodies—that you can be 
probusiness and prolabor; that you can have 
compassion for people who deserve and need 
help and still be fiscally responsible; that you 
can be tough on crime but still smart enough 
to realize the best approach is to keep kids 
out of trouble in the first place; that you can 
grow the economy and preserve the environ- 
ment; that you can reduce the size of Gov- 
ernment and the burden of bureaucracy and 
still increase your investment in education 
and the future and science and technology— 
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in other words, a modern, balanced, com- 
monsense, progressive approach—it seems to 
me that that is what we need for quite a long 
while to come in the United States, not be- 
cause things aren’t doing well now, not be- 
cause I’m not grateful, but because I don’t 
think we’re anywhere near finishing the tran- 
sition we have to make as a country if we 
really want 21st century America to be a 
place where every single child can live up 
to his or her God-given capacities if they're 
responsible enough to do it, where we know 
we're going to be one America celebrating 
our diversity but bound together by things 
that are more important and where we're still 
the world’s leading force for peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. And I don’t think you 
think it either. 

I think every one of you, if you'd be really 
honest, would say, “I’m really glad we're 
doing well, but do we have challenges over 
the long run? You bet we do. It matters. 
Ideas have consequences. The approach you 
take matters.” This woman has made a posi- 
tive contribution to the direction of America, 
and I believe what we’re doing needs to con- 
tinue beyond the service that I can render 
as President. I believe it needs to continue 
well into the next century and, thanks to your 
presence here, she’s got a good chance to 
do that, and I want you to make sure it hap- 
pens. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:48 p.m. in the 
ballroom at the Four Seasons Hotel. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mayor Lee Brown of Hous- 
ton. This item was not received in time for publi- 
cation in the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 10, 1998 


Good morning. Today I want to talk with 
you about the extraordinary 
science and technology and the extr: 1ordinary 
re -sponsibilities that promise imposes on us. 

As we approach the 21st century it is clear- 
er than ever that science and technology are 
changing the way we live and work and raise 
our families. Remarkable breakthroughs in 
biomedical science are helping to unravel the 
mysteries of life, holding out new hope for 


promise of 


lifesaving cures to some of our most dreaded 
diseases. In recent years, we've made real 
progress lengthening the lives of people with 
HIV, finding the genes that can show height- 
ened risk for breast cancer and diabetes. 
Now we’re on the verge of discovering new 
treatments for spinal cord and even brain in- 


juries. 


For 5 years I have maintained our Nation’s 
solid commitment to scientific research and 
technological development, because I believe 
they’re essential to our Nation’s economic 
growth and to building the right kind of 
bridge to the 2lst century. The balanced 
budget I will submit in just a few weeks to 
Congre ss reflects that continued commit- 
ment. And in my upcoming State of the 
Union Address, I'll talk more about what 
we're doing to keep America on the cutting 
edge of the scientific and technological ad- 
vancements that are driving our new global 
economy. 

Still, it’s good to remember that scientific 
advancement does not occur in a moral vacu- 
um. Technological developments divorced 
from values will not bring us one step closer 
to meeting the challenges or reaping the ben- 
efits of the 21st century. 

This week, like many Americans, I learned 
the profoundly troubling news that a mem- 
ber of the scientific community is actually 
laying plans to clone a human being. Person- 
ally, I believe that human cloning raises deep 
concerns, given our cherished concepts of 
faith and humanity. Beyond that, however, 
we know there is \ irtually unanimous consen- 
sus in the scientific and medical communities 
that attempting to use these cloning tech- 
niques to actually clone a human being is un- 
tested and unsafe and morally unacceptable. 

We must continue to maintain our deep 
commitment to scientific research and tech- 
nological development. But when it comes 
to a discovery like cloning, we must move 
with caution, care, and deep concern about 
the impact of our actions. That is why 
banned the use of Federal funds for cloning 
human beings while we study the risks and 
responsibilities of such a possibility. And 
that’s why I sent legislation to Congress last 
June that would ban the cloning of human 
beings for at least 5 years while preserving 
our ability to use the morally and medically 
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acceptable applications of cloning tech- 
nology. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not yet acted 
on this legislation. Yet, it’s now clearer than 
ever the legislation is exactly what is needed. 
The vast majority of scientists and physicians 
in the private sector have refrained from 
using these techniques improperly and have 
risen up to condemn any plans to do so. But 
we know it’s possible for some to ignore the 
consensus of their colleagues and proceed 
without regard for our common values. So 
today, again, I call on Congress to act now 
to make it illegal for anyone to clone a human 
being. 

Our Nation was founded by men and 
women who firmly believed in the power of 
science to transform their world for the bet- 
ter. Like them, we're bound together by 
common dreams and by the values that will 
drive our own vision for the future. And our 
commitment to carry those enduring ideals 
with us will renew their promise in a new 
century and a new millennium. We must 
never lose touch with that, no matter what 
the reason, or we'll lose touch with ourselves 
as a people. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 11:00 p.m. 
on January 9 at the Four Seasons Hotel in Hous- 
ton, TX, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on January 
10. Attached to the transcript of this radio address 
were copies of the President’s memorandum of 
March 4, 1997 (WCPD, volume 33, page 281) and 
his message to Congress of June 9, 1997 (WCPD, 
volume 33, page 845) on human cloning 


Remarks on Ending Drug Use and 
Drug Availability for Offenders and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


January 12, 1998 


The President. Thank you very —_ 
General. Thank you, Mr. Holder and Mr. 
Vice President. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
country’s eternal quest for a more perfect 
Union has always succeeded when we're able 
to apply our enduring values to a new set 
of challenges. That is what we try to do 
around here every year. Over the past 5 
years, we've done our best to bring the values 
of personal responsibility, community, and 


respect for the law to bear on the fight 
against crime. We've sought to be tough and 
smart, to punish criminals, and to prevent 
crime. We've put more police on the streets 
and taken criminals, guns, and drugs off the 
streets. Crime rates have dropped steadily for 
the last 5 years. Drug use has fallen by half 
since its peak 15 years ago. Teen drug use 
is leveling off and indeed may well be de- 
creasing again. But we're a long way from 
my vision of a drug-free America. 

Fighting drugs in our prisons and among 
prisoners is absolutely critical, ultimately, to 
keeping drugs off the streets and away from 
our children. ' Of all the consequences of drug 
use and abuse, none is more destructive and 
apparent than its impact on crime. Too many 
drug users are committing crimes to feed 
their habit. More than half of the cocaine 
that is sold in our country is consumed by 
someone on parole or probation. Four out 
of five inmates in State and Federal prisons 
were either high at the time they committed 
their crimes, stole property to buy drugs, vio- 
lated drug or alcohol laws, or have a long 
history of drug or alcohol abuse. Parolees 
who stay on drugs are much more likely to 
commit crimes that will send them back to 
jail. 

We have to break this vicious cycle. Com- 
mon sense tells us that the best way to break 
the cycle between drugs and criminal activity 
is to break the drug habits of the prisoners. 
That’s why we have made coerced absti- 
nence, requiring inmates to be tested and 
treated for drugs, a vital part of our anti- 
crime efforts. We’ve doubled the number of 
Federal arrestees who've been tested for 
drugs, expanded testing among inmates and 
parolees, and tripled the number of inmates 
receiving drug treatment. To inmates we say, 
if you stay on drugs, then you'll have to stay 
in jail. To parolees we say, if you want to 
keep your freedom, you have to stay free of 
drugs. 

Last year, I worked for and signed a bill 
that requires States to test all prisoners and 
parolees for drugs before they can receive 
Federal prison funds. 

Today, I’m directing the Attorney General 
to strengthen this effort by taking necessary 
steps to achieve three goals. First, we have 
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to help the States expand drug detection, of- 
fender testing, and drug treatment in their 
prisons by making it possible for them to use 
Federal funds for these purposes. Second, 
we have to help States get even tougher on 
drug trafficking in prisons by enacting stiffer 
penalties for anyone who smuggles drugs into 
prison. Finally, we have to insist that all 
States find out how many of their prisoners 
are actually using drugs so that every year 
they can chart their progress in keeping 
drugs out of prisons and away from prisoners. 
The balanced budget I’m sending to Con- 
gress later this month will continue to 
strengthen our testing and treatment efforts. 
We can balance the budget and fight crime 
and drugs at the same time. 

If we can simply break the chain between 
drug use and criminal activity for people who 
are under criminal supervision, in prison, or 
on parole—if we could just do that—we can 
go a very long way toward making our streets 
and our neighborhoods safe for our children 
again. That is what this Executive order is 
designed to do. I know it can work. I have 
seen the high rates of return from good treat- 
ment programs in Federal facilities. We can 
do this at the State and Federal level. If we 
do not do it, we will continue to see people 
go right back on the streets with the drug 
habits that got them in trouble in the first 
place. If we do it, the crime rates will plum- 
met, and the drug problem will dramatically 
shrink. 

Thank you very much. Let me go sign the 
order. 


[At this point, the President signed the memo- 
randum. | 


Asian Economies 


Q. Mr. President, what do you hear about 
the Asian—[inaudible}] 

Q. Mr. President, what do you say about 
Iraq’s—{inaudible] 

The President. I'll take them both. On 
the Asian issue, I received a briefing this 
morning from Secretary Rubin and Secretary 
Albright, and I’ve obviously kept in touch 
with it; I do daily. We are working hard on 
it. I want to emphasize that the most impor- 
tant thing that has to be done is that all the 
countries affected have to make sure they 
have the very best policies to have good fi- 


nancial institutions, proper practices, things 
that will inspire investor confidence. But 
these economies have enormous productive 
capacity. They have generated dramatic in- 
creases in growth for their people, and we 
can restore stability if the countries will take 
the steps that are necessary. Then the IMF 
reform packages have to be followed. And 
the rest of us need to be in a position of 
supporting those trends. 

We're following it on a daily basis, and I 
believe that the path we're pursuing is the 
correct one. 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
Iraq’s threat to block inspections by the 
American-led team? Are we going back to 
where we were last November? What can 
we do about this? 

The President. Well, I certainly hope not. 
Now, of course it hasn’t happened yet. But 
I think that it’s important to make just a few 
basic points here. 

Number one, if Saddam Hussein does this, 
it is a clear and serious violation of the United 
Nations Security Council resolution. 

Number two, the United States had noth- 
ing whatever to do with selecting this team, 
the people on it, or its composition. The team 
that’s there is part of a larger team of people, 
43 people from 16 different countries. There 
are a substantial number of Americans on 
this team. They were picked by the person 
who is in charge of the inspection process 
because of their technical expertise. Every- 
one who goes there should be technically 
qualified, and the United States has not at- 
tempted to influence the composition of the 
people on the teams. But certainly Saddam 
Hussein shouldn’t be able to pick and choose 
who does this work. That’s for the United 
Nations to decide. 

If they are denied the right to do their 
job tomorrow, then I expect the United Na- 
tions Security Council to take strong and ap- 
propriate action. 


Sexual Offender Tracking System 


Q. Mr. President, a few years ago you set 
into motion the Pam Lychner Sexual Of- 
fender Tracking and Identification Act, that 
you wanted all 50 States to centralize their 
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sexual offender records. Less than half the 
States and the District are into that interim 
computer system which is eventually going 
to lead to a permanent system, which caused 
you to sign—to send a letter to the Governors 
to get them off the dime. 

How do you look at that effort now, when 
you think that sexual offenders may be falling 
through the cracks and only half the States 
are on board? 

The President. Well, I think the letter I 
sent says it all. The truth is that the stakes 
here are quite high, and we have the ability, 
through technology, to centralize these 
records to get the job done. I know it re- 
quires some cost and some effort on the part 
of the States. We're having a similar problem 
with fewer States in the child support area, 
trying to centralize records there so we can 
interconnect the systems. And I know this 
is difficult, but it has to be done. And if it 
is done, we can make the country much safer. 

So we'll keep pushing them. And I think 
most of the States, probably all of them, real- 
ly want to do it. They know it’s the right thing 
to do, and they just need to put somebody 
on it in each State capital and make it a prior- 
ity. It can be done. 


Legislative Initiatives 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a Republican 
proposal to pay for 100,000 new teachers. 
What do you think of that, and why haven't 
you proposed that yourself? 

The President. Well, 1 have lots of pro- 
posals for the State of the Union that haven’t 
been made yet. You don’t know what I’m 
going to propose. 

Q. [Inaudible|—about raising the mini- 
mum wage? 

The President. What I hope we will be 
able to do in this session of Congress is to 
make education a national issue. It would 
please me if it could be a nonpartisan issue. 
We fought awfully hard and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the Congress to agree that 
we ought to go forward with national stand- 
ards and testing to see whether our children 
are meeting those standards. I hope we can 
re-energize that movement and do a lot of 
other things in this coming session of Con- 
gress for education reform. And I’m looking 
forward to it. 


I have, some weeks ago, signed off on a 
very ambitious agenda, only part of which has 
been revealed. We'll just keep working at it. 
And then I'll work with the Congress, and, 
whatever ideas they have, we'll be glad to 
get together and work with them. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:39 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Deputy Attorney General Eric H. 
Holder, Jr.; Office of National Drug Control Pol- 
icy Director Barry McCaffrey; and President Sad- 
dam Hussein of Iraq. 


Memorandum on Ending Drug Use 
and Drug Availability for Offenders 
January 12, 1998 


Memorandum for the Attorney General 


Subject: Zero Tolerance for Drug Use and 
Drug Availability for Offenders 


Crime rates in this country have dropped 
significantly for 5 years, and the number of 
Americans who have used drugs is down 
nearly 50 percent from its peak 15 years ago. 
Also, drug-related murders have dropped to 
their lowest point in a decade, and recent 
drug use surveys indicate that—for the first 
time in years—teen drug use is leveling off, 
and in some instances, modestly decreasing. 
All of this news is encouraging. 

Nonetheless, much more can and needs 
to be done to continue to bring down drug 
use and increase public safety. With more 
than half the offenders in our criminal justice 
system estimated to have a substance abuse 
problem, enforcing coerced abstinence with- 
in the criminal justice system is critical to 
breaking the cycle of crime and drugs. My 
Administration consistently has promoted 
testing offenders and requiring treatment as 
a means of reducing recidivism and drug-re- 
lated crime. We have worked to expand the 
number of Drug Courts throughout the 
country, increase the number of Federal 
arrestees and prisoners who are tested and 
treated for drugs, and launched an innovative 
“Breaking the Cycle” initiative, which is a 
rigorous program of testing, treatment, su- 
pervision, and sanctions for offenders at all 
stages of the criminal justice process. And 
under your leadership, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons provides models of excellence in 
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drug detection, inmate 


treatment. 


testing, and drug 

We can do still more to enforce coerced 
abstinence among State prisoners, probation- 
ers, and parolees. When a drug user ends 
up in a State prison, we have a chance to 
break his or her addiction. Convicted offend- 
ers who undergo drug testing and treatment 
while incarcerated and after release are ap- 
proximately twice as likely to stay drug- and 
crime-free as those offenders who do not re- 
ceive testing and treatment. But when drug 
use inside prisons is ignored, the demand for 
drugs runs high. In this environment, correc- 
tion officials struggle to keep their prisons 
drug-free. Often drugs are smuggled in by 
visitors; sometimes even by compromised 
correctional staff. 

To maintain order in our prisons, to make 
effective treatment possible, and to reduce 
drug-related crime, we cannot tolerate drug 
use and trafficking within the Nation’s pris- 
ons. Thus, I direct you to: 

(1) Amend the guidelines requiring 
States receiving Federal prison con- 
struction grants to submit plans for drug 
testing, intervention, and treatment to 
include a requirement that States also 
submit a baseline report of their prison 
drug abuse problem. In every subse- 
quent year, States will be required to 
update and expand this information in 
order to measure the progress they are 
making towards ridding their correc- 
tional facilities of drugs and reducing 
drug use among offenders under crimi- 
nal justice supervision. 

2) Draft and transmit to the Congress 
legislation that will permit States to use 
their Federal prison construction and 
substance abuse treatment funds to pro- 
vide a full range of drug testing, drug 
treatment, and sanctions for offenders 
under criminal justice supervision. 

(3) In consultation with States, draft and 
transmit to the Congress legislation that 
requires States to enact stiffer penalties 
for drug trafficking into and within cor- 
rectional facilities. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks in an Outreach Meeting on 
the Race Initiative 
January 12, 1998 


The President. Well, welcome. I’m glad 
to see all of you, and I thank you for coming 
in, some of you from a very great distance. 
I will be very brief. We're about 6 months 
into this effort, and I think we've gotten quite 
a bit done, and we've certainly generated a 
fair amount of controversy. And we're hoping 
for a good next 6 months. We've got a very 
ambitious schedule laid out. But we thought 
it would be quite helpful to bring a group 
in and just listen to you talk about where 
you think we are with the issue, what you 
think still needs to be done, what this Advi- 
sory Board and our project can and cannot 
reasonably expect to do within this year. And 
maybe we can talk about some of the things 
that we expect to be in the budget and some 
other issues. 

But I'll say more as we go along through 
the meeting, but I'd rather take the maxi- 
mum amount of time to be listening to you. 
And maybe we could just start with Wade. 

Wade Henderson. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Nice tie. 


[Wade Henderson, executive director, Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights, thanked 
the President for his initiative, noted that a 
challenge to affirmative action may appear 
on the November ballot in the State of Wash- 
ington, and asked for the President’s leader- 
ship to oppose it. He then urged a commit- 
ment to vigorous enforcement of existing civil 
rights laws, including a Federal zero-toler- 
ance policy on discrimination and increased 
funding; suggested that the President direct 
the attention of business leaders toward ad- 
dressing the growing gap in terms of the ben- 
efits of the Nation’s “robust economy between 
the haves and the have-nots; and suggested 
the creation of incentives to attract bright, 
committed, dedicated professionals to the 
teaching profession in order to ensure that 
more high-quality instruction is made avail- 
able in both inner-city and rural school sys- 
tems. | 


The President. | agree with that. Let me 
say on the first, on the discrimination, just 
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very, very briefly, we’re working on that. We 
have a good budget and a good plan. And 
I think we ought to go hard toward the peo- 
ple who say they are against discrimination 
but they oppose affirmative action in the Re- 
publican majority, and say, “Well, if you are, 
why won't you fund the EEOC? Give us the 
tools to do the job.” 

On the economy, we'll have a very aggres- 
sive set of proposals that go right at what 
you're suggesting and also in education. Of 
course, we've already suggested that we 
and have offered a program of loan forgive- 
ness for people who will go into educationally 
underperforming school districts to teach. 
But we have some other things to offer in 
that regard. 

I think all these are important because we 
have to find ways to unify the American peo- 
ple around this agenda in ways that actually 
change the future outcomes for people. And 
so I appreciate that. I think that’s very good. 

Who wants to go next? Go ahead. 


[Alfred Rotondaro, executive director, Na- 
tional Italian-American Foundation, stated 
that it would be a tragedy if the work of the 
racial commission stops this year and sug- 
gested it should enlist the Nation’s opinion 
leaders, including white ethnic organizations, 
in an effort to continue the fight against social 
injustice or racism. He also stated that the 
problem involved elements of class and 
stressed the importance of changing the atti- 
tudes of urban minority children toward aca- 
demic excellence. Nan Rich, president, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, stated that 
her suggestions should be advanced in the 
context of public-private-nonprofit partner- 
ships. She then emphasized increasing eco- 
nomic opportunity for women and minority 
groups and corporate training to increase 
cultural diversity awareness. She also sug- 
gested that early childhood programs focus 
on diversity. Mayor Joseph Serna, Jr., of Sac- 
ramento, CA, stated that California faced the 
dilemma of scapegoating of immigrants and 
cited California’s Proposition 187 and Propo- 
sition 209 as wedge issues which divide peo- 
ple along racial lines. He suggested encourag- 
ing citizenship in the Latino and Asian com- 
munities and directing the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to move more quickly 
in the process of naturalization. | 


The President. You know, when I came 
here, it was taking an unconscionably long 
time for people to get through the system, 
and we tried to accelerate it. And the Con- 
gress had such a negative reaction to it, the 
Republican majority did, they tried to inves- 
tigate the whole INS because we took the 
position that you shouldn’t have to wait years 
and years and years, after you had already 
been here 5 years, to have the Government 
decide whether you could become a citizen 
or not. I still think that’s the right thing to 
do. I think it’s entirely too bureaucratic, and 
I think we should do better. 

Karen Narasaki. Mr. President, I'm very 
glad to hear you say that, because the backlog 
persists. It’s already 2 million individuals, and 
it’s 2 years long. That’s how many would-be 
citizens we would have 

The President. But we were taking it 
down—to be fair—until we were viciously 
and unfairly attacked for making the law 
work the way it’s supposed to. 


[Ms. Narasaki, executive director, National 
Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium, 
thanked the President for including more 


funding for food stamps in the budget, saying 


it would help the most vulnerable in society. 
She also thanked him for appointing Acting 
Assistant Attorney General Bill Lann Lee and 
thereby putting a face on the affirmative ac- 
tion debate. She urged the President to help 
narrow the race discussion, homing in on 
such topics as bilingual education and affirm- 
ative action. She advocated challenging reli- 
gious leaders, including the Christian Coali- 
tion, and the entertainment and housing in- 
dustries to participate in the discussion. Rep- 
resentative John Lewis of Georgia stated that 
the President should address the question of 
race in his State of the Union Address, mak- 
ing it a moral issue, and that he should not 
back off on the affirmative action debate. 
Stewart Kwoh, president and executive direc- 
tor, Asia Pacific American Legal Center of 
Southern California, said that the appoint- 
ment of Acting Assistant Attorney General 
Lee built the best multiracial coalition in dec- 
ades. He then suggested the President request 
direct action from local leaders to improve 
race relations, as well as incorporating race 
relations improvement into Federal programs 
at the local level, such as AmeriCorps. | 





The President. That's interesting because 
I've been just—sort of in support of what 
you said, we have—one of the most clearly 
successful things we’ve done, even though it’s 
not—we don’t have it on prime time tele- 
vision in ads or anything, because we don’t 
have that kind of money, but we put up this 
Internet home page with promising practices 
in communities around the country. And sub- 
stantial numbers of people have tapped into 
it to see what’s being done someplace else, 
and can they apply it in their own commu- 
nity, and is there some way to build on it? 
It’s been very, very impressive. 

The other thing you said about recruiting 
leadership I think is—the one thing that we 
did was we wrote several thousand young 
people and asked them to take some initia- 
tive, and hundreds of them wrote us back 
with very specific things, saying what they 
were going to do. So that’s some indication 
that if we identify a given list of people, 
whether they're mayors, city council people, 
county officials, you name it, and ask them 
to do something specific, that they'll do that. 

Hugh. 


[Hugh B. Price, president and chief executive 
officer, National Urban League, underscored 
the need to close the gap between young peo- 
ple who are achieving in school and those 
who aren't, advocating an almost warlike mo- 
bilization on that issue, and urged attention 
to those inner-city neighborhoods still unaf- 
fected by downtown revitalization efforts. He 
also raised the issue of police interaction with 
civilians, including attitudes of minorities to- 
ward police authority as well as problems in 
police practices. | 

The President. The profiling, I think, is 
a serious problem. We've talked a lot about 
it. I think I've seen—the three most glaring 
examples that I’ve seen since I’ve been Presi- 
dent are the repeated examples black Ameri- 
cans have given of being stopped by police 
for no apparent reason—we had a black jour- 
nalists group in here not very long ago, and 
every African-American male in the room 
had been stopped within the last few years 
for no apparent reason; the stopping of His- 
panics for no apparent reason near the bor- 
der—as part of drug—and the immediate as- 
sumption, after the Oklahoma City bombing, 
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that some Arab-American had been involved. 
You know that I was able to sort of put a 
puncture in that within 24 hours, but it was— 
when I cautioned the American people not 
to do that. But we just—it’s still a part of 
how we related to each other that we have 
to deal with. 
Eleanor, go ahead. I’m sorry. 


[Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia praised the President for 
confronting race without an in-your-face cri- 
sis, noting that there was more communica- 
tion across racial lines during the era of the 
civil rights movement than today and that 
people comfortable in their separate racial 
niches tend to reinforce their own views. She 
emphasized the importance of filling the 
chairmanship of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, as well as adequately 
funding it. She also stated that the State of 
the Union Address should present a call for 
action to the Nation and a call for Congress 
to avoid making affirmative action a wedge 
issue, and suggested that the President have 
a private conversation with Speaker of the 
House Newt Gingrich. Roger Wilkins, profes- 
sor of history and American culture, George 
Mason University, thanked the President and 
described a similar meeting with President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, saying that John Frank- 
lin had not been present because he was in 


jail.) 


The President. That’s why he looks so 
young; he had all those resting days. [Laugh- 
ter] 


[Mr. Wilkins stated that the conversation is 
important and that the effort should not end 
in a year, urging the President to use his of- 
fice as a teaching lectern to remind the Na- 
tion of its history of denying opportunity to 
blacks. He also suggested establishing a Presi- 
dential medal to honor teachers, making 
teachers’ pay a major issue, and focusing on 
joblessness as a detriment to good parenting. | 


The President. Let me say, one of the— 
just a couple of things real quick. Is it—one 
of the big entertainment organizations spon- 
sors every year a big event honoring teachers. 
Is it Disney? Disney. Maybe we should see 
if we should do something with them. 
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On this unemployment, one of you men- 
tioned this earlier—I think it was Hugh that 
mentioned it—but we announced today, it 
was in the paper, that we're going to spend 
a ton of money to try to focus on just training 
people to take jobs in technology companies. 
And the reason—how that happened was I 
read two things at the same time several 
weeks ago. 

I get—a month after the unemployment 
rates comes out, the people who do the un- 
employment rates give you the State-by-State 
for that month, so like every month you're 
getting this month’s national unemployment 
rate and last month’s State-by-State. So | 
don’t have the December State-by-States, 
but I do have it for November. In November, 
two States, North Dakota and one other 
Nebraska, I think—had 1.9 percent unem- 
ployment. Now, that is essentially negative 
unemployment because any economist will 
tell you there’s somewhere between 2 and 
3 percent of the people walking around all 
the time. I mean, they're moving; they're get- 
ting married; they change States; they do 
something; something is always happening to 
a couple percent of the people that are just— 
in the way we measure unemployment. 

And Washington, DC, had 7.8, or what- 
ever it was. And at the same time—this was 
this month. Anyway, the month before when 
this happened, the same day I pick up this 
article in the Washington Post which says 
that in all these suburban counties around 
Washington, DC, there’s this huge shortage 
of high-technology workers. Well, if Wash- 
ington, DC, had an unemployment rate of 
2 percent instead of nearly 8 percent, we'd 
have about a quarter of the problems we've 
got here, maybe a tenth. 

And so it occurred to me that a lot of— 
but a lot of these jobs in high-technology 
areas do not require 4-year college degrees. 
They do require technology training; they do 
require advanced skills over what you would 
get just coming out of high school. But they 
do not require a 4-year college degree. So 
what this announcement in the paper is 
about—it’s Alexis Herman and some others, 
we've been working on this—we’re trying to 
figure out whether, not just in DC but any- 
where around the country where you've got 
this suburban ring of job demand and a high 


unemployment core, whether we can go in 
there and do profiles on people and see who 
is capable of getting these skills. And we're 
going to try and do it in some of the less 
urbanized areas, too. One of the problems— 
a lot of our Native Americans without jobs, 
without good jobs, live in highly dispersed 
areas where it’s not as easy to get there. 

But anyway, if this works—that is, if 4 
months from now we can show you that we 
did “X” amount of training and the people 
that formerly would have gone into minimum 
wage jobs are now going into jobs that pay 
above-average wages, where they actually get 
retirement and health insurance and other 
things, because they got this—it will rather 
dramatically change the nature of job train- 
ing and the whole strategy that the Federal 
Government has generally followed. 

So, anyway—but I appreciate what you're 
saying about it. 

Bob, you were next, I think. 


[Representative Robert Matsui commended 
the President for the diversity within his ad- 
ministration. He stated that affirmative ac- 
tion was a critical issue because its elimi- 
nation would have a profound negative im- 
pact on the Nation. He also stressed the need 
to address inner-city poverty by involving the 
private sector in long-term planning, as well 
as technology and empowerment zone initia- 
tives. | 


The President. Thank you. Go ahead. 


[Asifa Quraishi, president, Karamahi Muslim 
Women Lawyers for Human Rights, de- 
scribed the diversity within the American- 
Muslim community and its problem of har- 
assment as a response to international politi- 
cal events, stating that the American public 
must separate those events from individual 
minority citizens and see American Muslims 
as being American citizens first. | 


The President. You know, when I was— 
I made a big point to try to make that exact 
same point, interestingly enough, when I 
spoke in the Jordanian Parliament when we 
went to sign the peace agreement between 
Israel and Jordan, and how the United States 
had no quarrel with Islam. And it was amaz- 
ing the impact it had when I went back to 
the place where I was—I didn’t stay in this 
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hotel, but I went back to this hotel and this 
public crowd there. It was amazing the im- 
pact that it had on the young people that 
were there. And then I got to Jerusalem, and 
I had an Arab Palestinian employee in one 
of the hotels where I was—came up to me 
and mentioned it to me. So even abroad it’s 
a big deal. 

And here at home, there was a very kind 
of troubling story here in our local press in 
the last week about a Muslim school that had 
50 students, and they were trying to expand 
it, and they were looking for a new home. 
And people in the various places where they 
were looking were afraid that this would be 
funded by people who would be preaching 
terrorism and all that. 

And I think it’s exceedingly important that 
we disassociate religious conviction, and par- 
ticularly being of Middle Eastern or South 
Asian heritage, from some iron connection 
to all the problems we're having there. And 
we're going to have to work on it more be- 
cause the Muslim population is growing so 
substantially in this country. 


[Raul Yzaguirre, president, National Council 
of La Raza, suggested using the Advisory 
Board as a teaching tool for the long term 
to help the Nation build a national identity 
based on the respect of all its constituent 
groups, including victims of conquest and co- 
lonialism. John Echohawk, executive direc- 
tor, Native American Rights Fund, advocated 
an effort to teach the American public about 
the legal and political status of tribal govern- 
ments in the Federal system as the appro- 
priate context for combating such problems 
as unemployment and low educational attain- 
ment. | 


The President. Let me just say very brief- 
ly on this one subject, I think it’s also quite 
important—and we've been working at this 
steadily for 5 years, and I thank Senator 
Daschle, particularly—I want to thank him 
because he knows a lot about these issues. 
But the Native American tribes have a—I 
don’t want to tie the analogy too tight, but 
they have experienced in the last several dec- 
ades a situation in dealing with the United 
States that is not unlike that experienced by 
the District of Columbia. 


I always tell people, the problem that DC’s 
had—one problem that DC has is sort of the 
“not quite” place. It’s not quite independent, 
and it’s not quite dependent. It’s not quite 
a State, but it’s not quite a city that we treat 
like a city. It’s sort of “not quite.” And we've 
had a policy that, if it had an honest label— 
an honest label—toward Native American 
tribes, would be something like sovereign de- 
pendence, or dependent sovereignty. 

And what I have tried to do is not only 
to recognize the sovereignty of the tribes 
when it came to national resource and envi- 
ronmental issues and even issues where I 
maybe didn’t always agree because it wasn’t 
my place to decide—some of the gaming 
issues and other things that the law gives it 
to the tribes to decide. I think there is this 
whole other sort of superstructure of the way 
the Federal Government dealt with Native 
Americans relating mostly to their economic 
needs and their educational needs, which in 
my view was not focused enough toward eco- 
nomic and educational and health care and 
other empowerment issues, where I think we 
could—we'll never have the right sort of sov- 
ereignty relationship until the tools for suc- 
cess are there. 

And I really—we’ve worked at this for 5 
years. We haven't quite got it down yet ex- 
actly right, but I think we’re making a lot 
of progress. And I appreciate the help you've 
given us. 

Tom, and John—go ahead, John. 


[Historian John Hope Franklin, Chairman, 
President’s Advisory Board on Race, noted 
that affirmative action favoring whites oper- 
ated in the Nation for a much longer time 
than that favoring minorities. He also sug- 
gested that the President strongly publicize 
actions and events relating to the race initia- 
tive because that had not attracted much 
media attention thus far. | 


The President. Thank you very much. I 
also want to thank you for the extraordinary 
amount of time and energy you've put into 
this. It’s been humbling to the rest of us. 

Tom. 


[Senator Tom Daschle stated that the Demo- 
crats in Congress need to amplify the Presi- 
dent’s leadership. He noted the extremely 
negative statistics on reservations throughout 
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the Midwest, citing an 85 percent unemploy- 
ment rate on reservations in North Dakota, 
as opposed toal.9 percent rate off reserva- 
tions, as an example of the great need. | 


The President. Before we go I'd like to 
just leave you with this thought, just sort of 
food for thought to keep you churning on 
this. First, I'll make a request. I would like 
anything you can do to help us get more 
things that work in to the commission staff, 
so we can put it on the Internet and get it 
out, let people see that there are—people 
always write or they E-mail us and they say, 
“What can we do?” We'd like to say, here’s 
something that’s working somewhere; why 
don’t you do it? That’s important. Anything 
you can do to help us recruit any kind of 
new leadership to enlist in this cause, we'd 
like to have your help on that. 

But anyway, let me finish. Here’s the thing 
I'd like to leave you with, just sort of as food 
for thought, to continue this discussion and 
try to narrow it further. And I may be unfairly 
summarizing someone else’s work, so I'll try 
not to—I hope I’m not being unfair Bill 
Raspberry had an interesting column tl 
other day in which he said this race « 
is a big deal, and there’s three = 
in it, and maybe nobody could e 
all three things. He said, first of 
the feeling of racial prejudice, how 
feel about each other. And secondly 
there is the existence of illegal discrimination 
that our laws prohibit. And thirdly, tl 
the existence of outcomes which are dramati- 
cally different by race; your life chances and 
education, income, employment, and owner- 
ship and health care, among other things, are 
dramatically different based on your race. 

He said, I once thought we could fight all 
three of them in the sixties because we had 
an enemy, the Southern white people, and 
everybody else was on the same side. Now, 
at least when it comes to—maybe everybody 
feels some discrimination towards somebody 
else or—he says, now the problem is if we’re 
all responsible for all this, it’s hard to get 
enough allies to work on what really counts, 
which is changing the life experiences of the 
people, in terms of their outcomes. Most 
leaders of any group would give anything just 
to end whatever the disparities are in edu- 
cation, in health care, and in employment, 


1€Tre 1S 


income, and ownership. And I’m sort of am- 
plifying, but I think this is a fair representa- 
tion of what he said 

So he made the suggestion—he said, what 
we need to do is get everybody on the same 
side, start out, and then see if we can work 
back to—so the logical extension—this was 
not in there, but the logical extension of the 
argument was if you could get everybody 
working on the same side on what to do 
about job outcomes, maybe you would come 
back and have a broader consensus on an 
affirmative action program thar you think, 
or at least the people who are against it would 
then recognize their moral responsibility to 
put something credible in its place. 

I thought that was an interesting argu- 
ment, when you deal with—if you just deal 
with the three things I mentioned. It doesn’t 
get you out of the primary obligation to en- 
force the laws against discrimination ade- 
quately, but it was an interesting way to think 
about it. If you ask everybody—for example, 
if you ask everybody who is on both sides 
of this English-as-a-second-language issue in 
California to start with the disparate edu- 
cational outcomes and work back, you might 
get to a different place. ‘ 

One of the things that always bothers me 
about all these litmus test issues—and I’m 
not innocent in this, so I’m not casting a 
stone—is that depending on which side of 
the litmus test you’re on, once you figure out 
your crowd’s winning, then you go on and 
worry about something else. Then when you 
figure out—when you realize your side’s los- 
ing, you can’t worry about anything else; but 
you can’t have an honest conversation, be- 
cause you're trying too hard to keep from 
getting killed in the next referendum or 
whatever. 

In terms of the affirmative action referen- 
dum, all I can tell you is that I made a couple 
of statements in California in 209, and maybe 
I could have done more, and I think if the 
thing had gone on 3 more weeks, it would 
have come out differently on 209. I’m glad 
I was asked to be a part of the effort against 
the repeal in Houston, and it succeeded; it’s 
the only one that has. But the real issue is 
if you left it alone and no one ever debated 
it again, we've had enough experience to 
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know that it is insufficient to change the dis- 
parate outcomes. So what if we started on 
trying to figure out how we could close the 
gaps and work back; we might find that we 
had a lot more agreement than we thought. 

Now, in the initial polling—I think this will 
change a lot, as the referendum is debated. 
And I confess, I have not read exactly what 
the initial polling in California, on the 
English, the bilingual education initiative, is 
deeply troubling to defenders of bilingual 
education because the initial polling has 70 
percent of Hispanic voters voting for the ini- 
tiative. 

Now, what does that mean? That doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they understand the 
implications of this initiative and they want 
to vote for it. But what it does mean is that 
Hispanic parents are concerned about 
whether their children stay in the programs 
for too long, or whether the programs are 
sufficiently effective to let them learn every- 
thing else as well as they need to learn. 

So instead of getting into the fight, could 
we at least start with dealing with what peo- 
ple’s perception of the problem is, and then 
work back to the solution; then if you do that, 
you've got some alternative to put in place 
if you want to fight the initiative. In other 
words, you don’t have to play their game; you 
don’t have to let it be a wedge issue if you 
decide to articulate it in a way that forces 
everybody else to come talk to you about 
what the real issue is—which is, you want 
all these children whose first language is not 
English to be able to learn everything they 
need to learn, on time as much as possible, 
and to be English-proficient, if they're going 
to live in this country, as quickly as they can 
be. 

But there are—depending on what age 
you come here and what your situation is and 
what your native language is and how dif- 
ficult it is and what the subject is, it is more 
or less difficult to learn certain things in 
English within certain time periods. In other 
words, it’s a complicated issue. But there is 
a broad perception that the bilingual services 
have become, if you will, institutionalized in 
a way that carry kids with them longer than 
they should be and may make them too de- 
pendent on it. 


So why don’t we analyze the facts and find 
out what they are, and then try to work back 
to that, instead of immediately joining the 
issue; but do it quickly enough so that the 
people of California have some chance of 
having an honest debate. It isn’t just history 
that people are deprived of; very often they 
are deprived of what the facts are on the 
issues they’re debating. So all they can do 
is go on what they think their basic values 
are and their basic instincts. 

And we get so caught up—and, believe 
me, I share the frustration that Dr. Franklin 
said about what the voters don’t know. It’s 
very hard to pierce through the public con- 
sciousness and to do a sustained public edu- 
cation campaign in the absence of some great 
conflict. 

I'll never forget, 10 days before our con- 
gressional debacle in 1994, a man I didn’t 
know very well who was a pollster just spon- 
taneously sent me this survey he did—or at 
least I wasn’t working with him at the time— 
and I was shocked. He said, “Here are 10 
things that, if all the voters knew them, would 
change the outcome of this congressional 
election, which is about to be terrible for you, 
if they just knew”—maybe there were eight 
things on the list. But anyway, there were 
more than five things that we had done that 
absolutely nobody knew about. So this is a 
generic problem in a society as big and com- 
plex as ours, being bombarded from all 
edges. 

But I just ask you to think about that. Sup- 
pose we did that with health care. Suppose 
we did that with education. For example, on 
the education issue, some people say, well, 
maybe this 10 percent solution that Texas 
adopted would work on the affirmative ac- 
tion. Well, the answer is it might well work 
in most States for admission to college, but 
it wouldn’t do anything on the graduate 
school front. So what’s your answer on grad- 
uate school? 

There are a lot of these things that Id just 
like to see—I'd like to see more, instead of 
just throwing barricades over the wall at one 
another, if we could start with what the prob- 
lem is and work back, I really believe we can 
make an enormous amount of progress in this 
country, because most Americans who get 
caught in the middle on these referendums, 
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where their values are pulling them one way 
and you're trying to—and the rhetoric is pull- 
ing them one way, and you're trying to cram 
information in as quick as you can before 
election time comes and all that kind of stuff. 
Most Americans really don’t like the fact that 
we have disparate outcomes, and most Amer- 
icans think anybody that’s working hard and 
needs a hand up ought to get it, to have a 
fair chance. 

So I think, to go back to what you said 
about talking to the Speaker on this issue, 
I think I’m going to try to follow this tack 
in dealing with our friends who disagree with 
us on so much. Let’s see if we can’t start 
with that and work back and see how much 
agreement we can make. I think we may do 
better than people think. 

Thank you. This was great. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. The outreach 
meeting was part of “One America: The Presi- 
dent's Initiative on Race.” 


Statement on Lifting the Home 
Health Moratorium 
January 13, 1998 


Medicare is more than just another pro- 
gram. For millions of Americans, it is a life- 
line. Maintaining the integrity of that lifeline 
has long been a top priority of this adminis- 
tration. 

Last September I announced that the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services was 
declaring the first ever moratorium to stop 
new home health providers from entering the 
Medicare program. We took this unprece- 
dented action to give the administration the 
opportunity to implement new regulations to 
create protections to screen out providers 
who are likely to cheat Medicare. 

Today I am announcing that the Depart- 
ment is removing the moratorium because 
those new, tougher regulations are in place 
to root out fraud and abuse in the home 
health industry. These regulations will help 
keep the bad apples—the providers who 
commit fraud and abuse—out of the home 
health industry. These actions—combined 
with other antifraud initiatives and other sav- 
ings initiatives—have helped slow the growth 


of home health spending. In fact, the Medi- 

care actuary now reports that the rate of in- 
crease in Medicare spending on home health 
has slowed to just 5.4 percent from previous 
rates that exceeded 25 percent. 

These efforts to root fraud and abuse out 
of the home health industry build on my ad- 
ministration’s longstanding efforts to combat 
fraud and abuse. Since 1993, we have as- 
signed more Federal prosecutors and FBI 
agents to fight health care fraud than ever 
before. As a result, convictions have gone up 
a full 240 percent, and we have saved some 
$20 billion in health care claims. The Kasse- 
baum-Kennedy legislation I signed into law 
created—for the first time ever—a stable 
funding source to fight fraud and abuse. This 
year’s historic Balanced Budget Act, which 
ensured the life of the Medicare Trust Fund 
until at least 2010, also gave us an array of 
new weapons in our fight to keep scam artists 
and fly-by-night health care providers out of 
Medicare and Medicaid. 

I would like to thank the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of Justice for their efforts to combat 
fraud and abuse in the home health industry. 

We will continue to work to ensure that 
we do everything possible to combat fraud 
and abuse in the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Cyprus 


January 13, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question covering the period 
October 1 to November 30, 1997. The pre- 
vious submission covered events in the pe- 
riod covering August 1 to September 30, 
1997. 

U.S. diplomacy to advance progress to- 
ward a Cyprus settlement continued at an 
intense pace during the reporting period. 
Special Presidential Emissary for Cyprus 
Richard C. Holbrooke, Special Cyprus Coor- 
dinator Thomas J. Miller, “and other U.S. offi- 
cials met in the United States and overseas 
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with key participants in the process. Ambas- 
sadors Holbrooke and Miller met extensively 
with Cypriot President Clerides and Turkish 
Cypriot leader Denktash during their visits 
to the United States. The two U.S. Envoys 
also traveled to the region in October to meet 
with the Turkish and (in the case of Ambas- 
sador Miller) Greek leadership to follow up 
on discussions begun with Secretary of State 
Madeleine K. Albright at the U.N. General 
Assembly in September, and again in No- 
vember when Ambassador Holbrooke 
brought the two Cypriot leaders together in 
the buffer zone for an informal exchange of 
views on achieving a Cyprus solution. 

Also during November, Ambassador 
Holbrooke moderated a privately sponsored 
conference of business leaders from both 
Cypriot communities in Greece and Turkey 
to discuss the mutual benefits of the eco- 
nomic cooperation in the region. Ambassador 
Miller and U.S. Ambassador to Cyprus Ken- 
neth C. Brill also participated. 

Senior U.S. officials met extensively during 
the reporting period with officials of the Eu- 
ropean Union, EU member states, and oth- 
ers to support Cypriot EU accession pros- 
pects and to encourage stronger EU-Turkish 
relations. 

Tensions rose on the island during the Oc- 
tober and November (respectively) Greek/ 
Greek Cypriot military exercise 
NIKIFOROS and the Turkish/Turkish Cyp- 
riot military exercise TOROS. The exercises 
effectively ended the May 9 moratorium on 
overflights of Cyprus by combat aircraft. 
Interceptions by Turkish fighters of the 
Greek Defense Minister's transport aircraft 
during the NIKIFOROS exercise further ex- 
acerbated tensions in the region. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This letter was released by the 
Oftice of the Press Secretary on January 14. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Libya 
January 13, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of June 26, 
1997, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order 12543 of January 7, 1986. 
This report is submitted pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 
505(c) of the International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. On January 2, 1998, I renewed for an- 
other year the national emergency with re- 
spect to Libya pursuant to IEEPA. This re- 
newal extended the current comprehensive 
financial and trade embargo against Libya in 
effect since 1986. Under these sanctions, vir- 
tually all trade with Libya is prohibited, and 
all assets owned or controlled by the Libyan 
government in the United States or in the 
possession or control of U.S. persons are 
blocked. 

2. There have been two amendments to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “LSR” or the “Regulations”), 
administered by the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control (OFAC) of the Department of the 
Treasury, since my report of June 26, 1997. 
The Regulations were amended on August 
25, 1997. General reporting, record-keeping, 
licensing, and other procedural regulations 
were moved from the Regulations to a sepa- 
rate part (31 C.F.R. Part 501) dealing solely 
with such procedural matters (62 Fed. Reg. 
45098, August 25, 1997). A copy of the 
amendment is attached. 

On September 15, 1997, the Regulations 
were amended to add to appendices A and 
B to 31 C.F.R. chapter V the name of one 
entity and one individual who have been de- 
termined to act for or on behalf of, or to 
be owned or controlled by, the Government 
of Libya (62 Fed. Reg. 48177, September 15, 
1997). A copy of the amendment is attached. 
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3. During the reporting period, OFAC re- 
viewed numerous applications for licenses to 
authorize transactions under the Regulations. 
Consistent with OFAC’s ongoing scrutiny of 
banking transactions, the largest category of 
license approvals (32) concerned requests by 
non-Libyan persons or entities to unblock 
transfers interdicted because of what ap- 
peared to be Government of Libya interests. 
Five licenses authorized the provision of 
legal services to the Government of Libya 
in connection with actions in U.S. courts in 
which the Government of Libya was named 
as defendant. Licenses were also issued au- 
thorizing diplomatic and U.S. government 
transactions, and to permit U.S. companies 
to engage in transactions with my to in- 
tellectual property protection in Libya. A 
total of 49 licenses was issued during the re- 
porting period. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC continued to emphasize to the inter- 
national banking community in the United 
States the importance of identifying and 
blocking payments made by or on ‘behalf of 
Libya. The OFAC worked closely with the 
banks to assure the effectiveness of interdic- 
tion software systems used to identify such 
payments. During the reporting period, more 
than 70 transactions potentially involving 
Libya, totaling more than $4.4 million, were 
interdicted. As of November 10, 1997, 8 
transactions had been authorized for release, 
leaving a net amount of more than $4.3 mil- 
lion blocked for the period. 

5. Since my last report, OFAC collected 
7 civil monetary penalties totaling more than 
$77,000 for violations of the U.S. sanctions 
against Libya. Five of the violations involved 
the failure of banks to block funds transfers 
or loan syndication payments to Libyan- 
owned or -controlled financial institutions or 
commercial entities in Libya. One U.S. cor- 
poration and one law firm paid OFAC pen- 
alties for export and payment to the Govern- 
ment of Libya violations, respectively. Fifty- 
five other cases are in active penalty process- 
ing. 

Various enforcement actions carried over 
from previous reporting periods have contin- 
ued to be aggressively pursued. On June 26, 
1997, a Federal grand jury for the Middle 
District of Florida returned an indictment 


charging a St. Petersburg, Florida man with 
one count of conspiring to violate IEEPA and 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, two counts 
of dealing in property in which the Govern- 
ment of Libya has an interest, one count of 
purchasing goods (airline tickets) for export 
from Libya, and one count for transactions 
to evade and avoid the prohibitions of the 
LSR. The defendant remains a fugitive and 
warrants have been issued for his arrest. Nu- 
merous investigations are ongoing and new 
reports of violations are being scrutinized. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from July 
7, 1997, through January 6, 1998, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Libyan national emergency are esti- 
mated at approximately $620,000.00. Person- 
nel costs were largely centered in the De- 
partment of the Treasury (particularly in the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control, the Office 
of the General Counsel, and the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service), the Department of State, and 
the Department of Commerce. 

7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
wea of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign ‘policy of the United States. 
In adopting UNSCR 883 in November 1993, 
the United Nations Security Council deter- 
mined that the continued failure of the Gov- 
ernment of Libya to demonstrate by concrete 
actions its renunciation of terrorism, and in 
particular its continued failure to respond 
fully and effectively to the requests and deci- 
sions of the Security Council in Resolutions 
731 and 748, concerning the bombing of the 
Pan Am 103 and UTA 772 flights, constituted 
a threat to international peace and security. 
The United States will continue to coordinate 
its comprehensive sanctions enforcement ef- 
forts with those of other U.N. member states. 
We remain determined to ensure that the 
perpetrators of the terrorist acts against Pan 
Am 103 and UTA 772 are brought to justice. 
The families of the victims in the murderous 
Lockerbie bombing and other acts of Libyan 
terrorism deserve nothing less. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my disposal 
to apply economic sanctions against Libya 
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fully and effectively, so long as those meas- 

ures are appropriate, and will continue to re- 

port periodically to the Congress on signifi- 

cant developments as required by law. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 14. 


Remarks to Democratic 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 14, 1998 
Health Care Bill of Rights 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Vice President. Thank you, 
Mr. Gephardt, Senator Daschle. Mr. Bowles, 
thanks for hanging around. That will mini- 
mize our health care bills around here, I can 
assure you. [Laughter] I thank the Members 
of Congress for being here, and Deputy Sec- 
retary Higgins and Secretary Shalala. I’d like 
to especially thank two Members who are 
here, Congressman Dingell and Congress- 
man Stark, for their leadership on this vitally 
important issue. 

If I could, just very briefly, I'd like to put 
this issue into the larger context of what 
we're doing as a nation at this moment in 
history. If you look at the history of America, 
I think it’s fair to say that we have not only 
survived, but prospered and grown increas- 
ingly stronger over 200 years because we 
have found a way, at every moment of chal- 
lenge and change, to make the adjustments 
necessary to preserve our enduring values in 
a new set of circumstances. And we have 
done it by strengthening our Union and by 
applying the elemental principles of the Con- 
stitution and the fundamental values of the 
country to a new time. That’s essentially what 
we're being called upon to do today. 

I have said for 6 years now that, to me, 
all of our policies should be able to be ex- 
plained in terms of three words: opportunity 
for all, responsibility from all, and a commu- 
nity that includes all Americans. Now, we 


know that because of the changes we're un- 
dergoing in the way people work and live and 
relate to each other and the rest of the world, 
the way all our major systems work because 
of globalization and the revolution in infor- 
mation and technology, that we are having 
to systematically reform virtually every major 
institution of society. 

We've dramatically reformed the way the 
Government works. It’s as small as it was— 
now—when President Kennedy was here. I 
would argue it’s doing more with greater im- 
pact in a positive way. We’re in the process 
of trying pol create a system of lifetime learn- 
ing in America, opening doors of college to 
all Americans and raising the standards of 
our schools and trying some different things 
that have not been previously done before. 

We're trying to help people balance work 
and family. That’s what the Family and Medi- 
cal Leave Act was all about, and raising the 
minimum wage and the earned-income tax 
credit, and all those things. We're trying to 
make sure we can preserve the economy— 
preserve the environment while we grow the 
economy. And I would argue that we've dem- 
onstrated with a different approach you can 
do both things quite well. But all of this re- 
quires, anyway, a sense of purpose, to make 
sure that nobody gets left behind and that 
we really do change our institutions that pro- 
tect the public interest as circumstances 
change. 

That’s basically what all these stories are 
about. I mean, the story that Mr. Gephardt 
told from the movie “As Good as it Gets,” 
that I remember very well, too, is basically 
a story of a hard-working woman who’s doing 
everything she’s been asked to do by this 
country, gets up every day, goes to work, 
doesn’t make a lot of money, obeys the law, 
does her best to take care of her kid, has 
done what she thought was right to provide 
health insurance to her child, and the system 
is not working for her. That means that we 
have not succeeded in reform. Yes, we've 
made a lot of progress in health care reform, 
but we've got a long way to go. 

I think we were right to propose to extend 
Medicare coverage to people who can buy 
into it who are over 62 and have lost their 
health insurance or people who are over 55 
who have been downsized or promised 
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health care that they didn’t get from their 
companies. I think that’s important. 

But this is really important. Why? Because 
so many people are in managed care and 
there are so many stories like the one that 
Senator Daschle told. And again, I would say 
to you, to me this can—what we should do 
can be answered in terms of those three little 
words I’ve tried to drill into the American 
consciousness for 3 years. You say to man- 
aged care people, okay, we have to reorga- 
nize the health care market, and you want 
the opportunity to sell your policies. Okay, 
you have that opportunity. You now have the 
responsibility to make sure when you sell a 
policy to somebody, they get quality health 
care. And we have to have an American com- 
munity that’s as healthy as possible. So it 
hurts us all if people are shelling out money 
for health insurance policies and they and 
their children can’t get the right kind of 
health care. We are all diminished by the 
story that Tom Daschle just told. That’s not 
the America we want to live in. That’s not 
the America we want to represent. That’s not 
the America we want to lift up to the rest 
of the world. Now, that’s what this is all 
about. 

So I know there will be objections to this, 
but there are objections to every time you 
want to make a fundamental change. You 
know, there were objections to our efforts 
to get the budget under control. The deficit 
was supposed to be $357 billion this year 
when I took office. It’s going to be less than 
$23 billion, and next year we'll offer a bal- 
anced budget—I mean, I'll offer one this 
year for next year, and we'll have it. There 
are always objections to anything you do. But 
the point is, we couldn’t go on doing what 
we were doing because it was unacceptable. 
It violated our notions of responsibility, we 
were depriving too many people of oppor- 
tunity, and we were clearly undermining the 
future strength of our American community. 

That’s the circumstance here. We simply 
cannot go on giving—we all know people 
who run managed care plans are under pres- 
sure—we know that we finally succeeded, 
thanks in some measure to managed care, 
in taming the inflation beast in health care 
for the last few years and that people that 
run these plans are under great pressures 


now. We understand that there may not be 
easy answers to all these things. But the bot- 
tom line is, you cannot justify putting people 
who pay their insurance premiums and are 
working hard and are trying to take care of 
themselves and their children at the kind of 
risk that so many Americans are at risk of 
today because they don’t have the consumer 
protections that ought to be elemental in a 
society like this. And we have to pass this 
bill because of the dramatic reorganization 
of health care relationships in America. And 
we're either going to do it and strengthen 
our sense of community and strengthen our 
future, or we’re not. 

Now, do we all need to listen to what the 
practical problems are, should we have a 
good debate? Of course, we should. But the 
fundamental truth is everybody knows that 
this is a public interest issue, that the people 
who are in these plans cannot protect their 
own interest unless they band together as 
citizens and unless their elected representa- 
tives create a framework in which they can 
get the health care they deserve and that 
they're paying for. That’s the fundamental 
truth. You can argue about the details until 
the cows come home, but we have to make 
this change because of the changes in the 
American health care market. 

And I have been very heartened by the 
fact that many members of the Republican 
Party have expressed support for similar ac- 
tions, and I’m hoping that we can get a big 
bipartisan vote for this bill. But if you look 
throughout the 20th century, the mission of 
our party, from the beginning of this century, 
has been to push the changes that need to 
be made to preserve the basic values of this 
country in new circumstances. That has been 
our mission. And we are here today, together, 
to fulfill that mission. 

I believe we'll succeed. I hope we'll have 
as much Republican support as possible. But 
every person here and every person that will 
hear about this, in their heart of hearts—I 
don’t care what they do for a living or what 
their position might be, their immediate fi- 
nancial interest—everybody knows there 
have been dramatic changes in the health 
care delivery system in America that require 
a change in the framework of protection for 
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ordinary citizens. And we are determined to 
give it to them. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. Have we got a shouting 
contest here? 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. It’s a shouting contest. Do you believe 
Iraq when it said that it is not experimenting 
with biological weapons on human beings? 

The President. Well, I don’t know what 
the facts are, but I think Mr. Butler’s con- 
cerns are clearly what justifies the inspection 
regime. In other words, no American has to 
decide whether he or she believes Iraq or 
not, and no American can possibly know 
whether Mr. Butler is right or not, because 
all he said is he wants to take a look-see. 

There is a framework for inspections. I am 
very encouraged, by the way, that we got a 
good statement out of the United Nations 
Security Council today. It is clear that the 
international community knows that Saddam 
Hussein is doing the wrong thing. And we 
have got to remain steadfast in our deter- 
mination to continue the inspections process 
in a nonpolitical way where the leader of Iraq 
does not get to determine who, when, and 
what is going on in that inspections process. 

I don’t know the answer to your question, 
but I do know that we ought to be able to 
find out. That’s what the U.N. 
says. 

Q. Tariq Aziz says it’s a lie. 

Q. Mr. President, you're clearly in the bet- 
ter position, though, than most to assess the 
credibility of those allegations. How seriously 
should people view the possibility that Iraq 
could experiment on human beings? 

The President. Well, if Mr. Butler says 
that he believes that he’s got enough to go 
on, we should view it seriously enough to in- 
sist that the inspections go forward. 

We don’t want to do them like they've 
done us, like they did the head of the inspec- 
tion team, the American head of the inspec- 
tion team, where they accused him of being 
a spy. And we didn’t—the United States Gov- 
ernment doesn’t even know who is on what 
team from a day-to-day basis. They're all 
picked by the United Nations. So we don’t 


resolution 


want to convict them in advance. But if there 
is enough evidence for Mr. Butler to say that, 
then he ought to be able to go look. 

I would remind you that in 1995, they ad- 
mitted having stocks of chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons potential that were very trou- 
bling. That they admitted. So that’s another 
reason we've got to keep going and continue 
these inspections. This is a case where the 
United Nations actually had it right. They've 
got a good framework, and we just need ev- 
erybody to stiffen their resolve now so we 
can go back and do our jobs. And we have 
to be absolutely resolute in insisting that it 
be done. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Senator Lott says that you won't get 
tobacco legislation because it’s your fault. 
[Laughter] 

The President. I've missed you. [Laugh- 
ter] 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. in the 
Grand Foyer at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Richard Butler, executive chairman, 
United Nations Special Commission, and Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 


Statement on the AFL-CIO Initiative 
Against Discrimination 


January 14, 1998 


Thousands of union men and women have 
been working hard to improve race relations 
in the workplace. Members of the AFL-CIO, 
in the tradition of A. Philip Randolph, have 
continued to lead the fight against discrimi- 
nation in the workplace and in society. Today 
the Race Initiative Advisory Board, meeting 
in Phoenix, will hear worker and union mem- 
ber testimony highlighting these efforts. 

I am very pleased that today the AFL-CIO 
has announced two initiatives to redouble its 
members’ efforts against discrimination. I ap- 
plaud their decision to take on this challenge 
by supporting these initiatives to help further 
the dialog and learning from today’s Race 
Initiative Advisory Board meeting in Phoe- 
nix. 

The AFL-CIO’s leadership in sponsoring 
workplace forums on race will provide addi- 
tional venues for thoughtful dialog and edu- 
cation for workers, managers, and employers. 
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I encourage members of the Advisory Board 
to participate with Board Member Linda 
Chavez-Thompson and the AFL-CIO in 
these forums. 

Additionally, the AFL-—CIO’s decision to 
produce a workplace guide to improve race 
relations will be key to moving dialog and 
learning into action. This practical step will 
help workers and employers throughout our 
Nation implement best practices for address- 
ing racial issues and job discrimination in the 
workplace. 

I urge all businesses to join this effort to 
improve race relations in the workplace. It 
is efforts such as those announced in Phoenix 
today by Ms. Chavez-Thompson that will 
bring our Nation closer to one America. 


Proclamation 7062—Suspension of 
Entry as Immigrants and 
Nonimmigrants of Persons Who Are 
Members of the Military Junta in 
Sierra Leone and Members of Their 
Families 

January 14, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In light of the refusal of the military junta 
in de facto control in Sierra Leone to permit 
the return to power of the democratically 
elected government of that country, and in 
furtherance of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 1132 of October 8, 1997, 
I have determined that it is in the foreign 
policy interests of the United States to sus- 
pend the entry into the United States of 
aliens described in section 1 of this proclama- 
tion. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
by the power vested in me as President of 
the United States by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States of America, in- 
cluding sections 212(f) and 215 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1182(f) and 1185), here- 
by find that the entry into the United States 
of aliens described in section 1 of this procla- 
mation, as immigrants or nonimmigrants 
would, except as provided for in section 2 


of this proclamation, be detrimental to the 
interests of the United States. I do therefore 
proclaim that: 

Section 1. The entry into the United 
States as immigrants and nonimmigrants of 
members of the military junta in Sierra 
Leone and members of their families, is 
hereby suspended. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 shall not apply with re- 
spect to any person otherwise covered by sec- 
tion 1 where the entry of such person would 
not be contrary to the interests of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. Persons covered by sections 1 and 
2 shall be identified by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 4. This proclamation is effective im- 
mediately and shall remain in effect until 
such time as the Secretary of State deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary and 
should be terminated. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to implement this proclamation 
pursuant to such procedures as the Secretary 
of State may establish. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:17 a.m., January 15, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on January 16. 


Memorandum on the China- 
United States Nuclear Cooperation 
Agreement 


January 12, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-10 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Certification Pursuant to Section 
(b)(1) of Public Law 99-183 and to Section 
902(a)(6)(B) of Public Law 101-246 
Pursuant to section (b)(1) of Public Law 
99-183 of December 16, 1985, relating to 
the approval and implementation of the 
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Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China, I hereby certify that: 

(A) the reciprocal arrangements made pur- 
suant to Article 8 of the Agreement have 
been designed to be effective in ensuring 
that any nuclear material, facilities, or com- 
ponents provided under the Agreement shall 
be utilized solely for intended peaceful pur- 
poses as set forth in the Agreement; 

B) the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China has provided additional in- 
formation concerning its nuclear non- 
proliferation policies and that, based on this 
and all other information available to the 
United States Government, the People’s Re- 
public of China is not in violation of para- 
graph (2) of section 129 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954; and 

(C) the obligation to consider favorably a 
request carry out activities described in 
Article 5(2) of the Agreement shall not preju- 
dice the audios of the United States to ap- 
prove or disapprove such a request. 

Pursuant to section 902(a)(6)(B)(i) of Pub- 
lic Law 101-246, I hereby certify that the 
People’s Republic of China has provided 
clear and unequivocal assurances to the 
United States that it is not assisting and will 
not assist any nonnuclear-weapon state, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, in acquiring nu- 
clear explosive devices or the material and 
components for such devices. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on January 15. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the China-United States Nuclear 
Cooperation Agreement 


January 12, 1998 


Dear 

I “se writing tor you with respect to sections 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of Public Law 99- 183, relat- 
ing od the approval and implementation of 
the Agreement for Nuclear Cooperation Be- 
tween the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China, and with respect to section 


902(a)(6)(B) of Public Law 101-246. The 
sections 7 Public Law 99-183 cited above 
require certifications to the Congress and a 
report to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
before exports or retransfers to China under 
the < someon may begin. Sections 
902(a)6(B)(i), (ii) and (iii) of Public Law 101- 
246 require a certification to the Congress 
and report to the Congress before terminat- 
ing the suspensions and automatic dis- 
approvals of nuclear cooperation with China. 

I have made the certifications pursuant to 
section (b)(1) of Public Law 99-183 and sec- 
tion 902(a)(6)(B)(i) of Public Law 101-246, 
a copy of which is enclosed. The certifi- 
cations pursuant to section (b)(1) of Public 
Law 99-183 satisfy the condition under sec- 
tion 902(a)(6)(B)(ii). Submitted herewith, in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
(b)(2) of Public Law 99-183, is a report in 
unclassified form detailing the history and 
current developments in the nonproliferation 
policies, practices and assurances of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Because of the infor- 
mation controls that apply to the classified 
report, I am transmitting it by separate letter 
to the House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence and the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. 

In accordance with Public Law 99-183, I 
have certified as to three matters: 

(A) That the reciprocal arrangements 
made pursuant to Article 8 of the Agreement 
have been designed to be effective in ensur- 
ing that any nuclear material, facilities or 
components provided under the Agreement 
shall be utilized solely for intended peaceful 
purposes as set forth in the Agreement. 

The arrangements for exchanges of 
information and visits are provided for 
in a Memorandum of Understanding 
initialed on June 23, 1987. Side notes 
on protection of business confidential 
information were signed on October 22, 
1997. These documents, along with a 
detailed explanation of my certification, 
are enclosed. These arrangements will 
provide the United States with the right 
to obtain all the information necessary 
to maintain an inventory of the items 
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subject to the Agreement. This will in- 


clude information on the operation of 


facilities subject to the Agreement, the 
isotopic composition, physical form and 
quantity of material subject to the 
Agreement and the places where items 
subject to the Agreement are used or 
kept. The arrangements also provide the 
United States with the right to confirm 
through on-site visits the use of all items 
subject to the Agreement. Finally, the 
arrangements apply as long as the provi- 
sions of Article 8(2) of the Agreement 
continue in effect, that is, as long as 
items subject to the Agreement remain 
in China’s territory or under its jurisdic- 
tion or control. My determination that 
these arrangements have been designed 
to be effective in ensuring that items 
provided under the Agreement are uti- 
lized for intended peaceful purposes is 
based on consideration of a range of fac- 
tors, including the limited scope of nu- 
clear cooperation permitted under the 
Agreement, U.S. export-control proce- 
dures that will apply to any transfers to 
China under the Agreement, the fact 
that the People’s Republic of China is 
a nuclear-weapon state and that the 
safeguards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) or their equiva- 
lent are not required by the Atomic En- 
ergy Act for agreements for cooperation 
with nuclear weapon states. These ar- 
rangements will be published in the 
Federal Register using the procedure 
applicable to subsequent arrangements 
under section 131(a) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. 

(B) That the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China has provided additional 
information concerning its nuclear non- 
proliferation policies and that, based on this 
and all other information available to the 
United States Government, the People’s Re- 
public of China is not in violation of para- 
graph (2) of section 129 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 

The United States Government has 
received additional information from 
the People’s Republic of China concern- 
ing its nonproliferation policies since the 
enactment of Public Law 99-183 on De- 


cember 16, 1985, most recently, China’s 
May 1996 statement, its May 1997 State 
Council Notice on nuclear export policy 
and its September 1997 nuclear export 
control regulations (all of which are dis- 
cussed in the enclosed unclassified re- 
port on China’s nonproliferation policies 
and practices). On the basis of this and 
all other information available to the 
United States Government, I conclude 
that there is no legal bar to cooperation 
in this area, and, in particular, that para- 
graph (2) of section 129 of the Atomic 
Energy Act does not foreclose nuclear 
cooperation. The Government of the 
People’s Republic of China has made 
substantial strides in joining the inter- 
national nonproliferation regime, and in 
putting in place a comprehensive system 
of nuclear-related, nationwide export 
controls, since the nuclear cooperation 
agreement was concluded in 1985. I be- 
lieve the initiation of cooperation under 
the Agreement will bring significant 
nonproliferation benefits to the United 
States. 

C) That the obligation to consider favor- 
ably a request to carry out activities de- 
scribed in Article 5(2) of the Agreement shall 
not prejudice the decision of the United 
States to approve or disapprove such a re- 
quest. 

The U.S. consent rights provided for 
in Article 5(2) of the Agreement satisfy 
this standard because the specific lan- 
guage used ensures that the United 
States must exercise an approval right 
before the activity in question is carried 
out. During Congressional consider- 
ation of the Agreement, the executive 
branch provided both the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee with 
a legal memorandum on issues relating 
to the Agreement which covered this 
point in detail. 

In accordance with Public Law 101-246, 
I have certified that China has provided clear 
and unequivocal assurances to the United 
States that it is not assisting and will not assist 
any nonnuclear-weapon state, either directly 
or indirectly, in acquiring nuclear explosive 
devices or the material and components for 
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such devices. This certification is based on 
the statements, policies, and actions by China 
that were discussed above in connection with 
the certification under section (b)(1)(A) of 
Public Law 99-183. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 902(b)(2) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991 (Public Law 101-246), I hereby report 
to the Congress that it is in the national inter- 
est of the United States to terminate the sus- 
pensions and automatic disapprovals under 
section 902(a)(6). A document discussing the 
rationale for this report is enclosed. I believe 
the Agreement will have a significant, posi- 
tive impact in promoting USS. nonprolifera- 
tion and national security interests with 
China and in building a stronger bilateral re- 
lationship with China based on respect for 
international norms. 

This report under section 902(b)(2) satis- 
fies the condition under _ section 
902(a)(6)( B)(iii). 

With the submission of the certifications 
and reports called for by Public Law 99-183 
and Public Law 101-246, I am pleased that 
the process is underway to begin nuclear co- 
operation with China. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives; Al- 
bert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate; Jesse 
Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, 
House Committee on International Relations. 
This letter was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on January 15. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the China-United States Nuclear 
Cooperation Agreement 

January 12, 1998 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

By separate letter, I have transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House, President of the 
Senate, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and the Chairman of the 
House International Relations Committee 
the certification and unclassified report de- 
tailing the history and current developments 


in the nonproliferation policies and practices 
of the People’s Republic of China that are 
required by Public Law 99-183, relating to 
the approval and implementation of the 
agreement for nuclear cooperation between 
the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

Because of the information controls on the 
classified report that the Administration has 
also prepared for Congress on China’s non- 
proliferation policies and practices in fulfill- 
ment of the remaining requirement of Public 
Law 99-183, I am transmitting the required 
classified report directly to your Committee. 
The Administration regards the report trans- 
mitted herewith as containing sensitive intel- 
ligence and diplomatic information and re- 
quests that it be treated accordingly. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Richard C. 
Shelby, chairman, Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence, and Porter J. Goss, chairman, House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 
This letter was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on January 15 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 
January 15, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. I 
want to begin with a warm welcome to all 
of our guests here, our honorees and their 
family members, members of the administra- 
tion, Members of Congress, other distin- 
guished officials. 
~ Itis fitting that today this ceremony occurs 
on the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., who 21 years ago was granted this award 
by President Carter posthumously, to ensure 
that his legacy would live on. Until every 
child has the opportunity to live up to his 
or her God-given potential, free from want 
in a world at peace, Dr. King’s work and our 
work is not yet done. He once said that “No 
social advance rolls on the wheels of inevi- 
tability.” After 5 years in Washington, I know 
that is true. [Laughter] Humanity makes 
progress through decades of sweat and toil 
by dedicated individuals who give freely of 
themselves and who inspire others to do the 
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same, the kind of heroic men and women 
we honor today. 

All of our honorees has helped America 
to widen the circle of democracy by fighting 
for human rights, by righting social wrongs, 
by empowering others to achieve , by preserv- 
ing our precious environment, by extending 
peace around the world. Every person here 
has done so by rising in remarkable ways to 
America’s highest calling, the calling, as the 
First Lady said, of active citizenship. 

On behalf of a grateful Nation, I would 
like to bestow the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom on these courageous citizens. Let 
me say, as I begin, that I am grateful to all 
of them who are here and those who are not. 

First, Arnie Aronson, who unfortunately is 
ill and is represented here by his wife, An- 
nette, his son, Bernie, his granddaughter, 
Felicia. Arnie Aronson, a glowing symbol of 
the coalition of conscience linking black and 
white communities, began his career in civil 
rights in 1941 when he and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph secured a landmark Executive order 
banning discrimination on the basis of race. 
He later cofounded the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, helping hundreds of 
disparate groups keep their eyes on the prize 
and speak with one booming voice. As the 
legendary leader Clarence Mitchell, Jr., said 
of him, “There would not have been a civil 
rights movement without the Leadership 
Conference, and there would not have been 
a Leadership Conference without Arnie 
Aronson.” 

Commander Huey, 
tion. 


please read the cita- 


[At this point, Comdr. Wes Huey, USN, Navy 
aide to the President, read the citation, and 
the President congratulated Mr. Aronson’s 
family and presented the medal. | 


The President. | never contradict my wife 
in public, but I couldn’t help thinking when 
she said we were honoring 15 ordinary Amer- 
ican citizens today, I thought, yes, people like 
Brooke Astor and David Rockefeller. 
[Laughter] But I say that to make this point: 
In some ways, we honor them more, because 
they certainly had other options. [Laughter] 
And that is important to remember. 

At the age of 15, about eight decades ago, 
Brooke Astor wrote a wise poem. In that 


poem, an elderly man implores a young girl, 
“Take thy spade and take thine ax. Make the 
flowers bloom.” With her legendary largesse 
and unequaled grace, she has made more 
flowers bloom than anyone, not only at such 
recognizable landmarks as the New York 
Public Library and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art but also in forgotten homeless 
shelters, youth centers, and nursing homes. 
She is not only New York’s unofficial First 
Lady, she has become America’s guardian 
i 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Ms. Astor and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. In 1961, a young Air 
Force psychiatrist in New Orleans s 
year-old black girl being heckled by an bay td 
crowd. The girl—Ruby Bridges was her 
name—did not yell back but instead "hoe 
down to pray. The doctor, Robert Coles, was 
greatly moved. From that moment on, he 
dedicated his life to healing racial wounds, 
aiding children in crisis, and inspiring Ameri- 
cans to answer the call of citizen service. As 
a Harvard professor and a prolific documen- 
tarian of the American spirit, he has been 
the beacon of social consciousness for more 
than two generations of Americans, from 
Robert Kennedy to the freshmen in college 
today. There is hardly a person I know who 
has ever read his books who has not been 
profoundly changed. Hillary and I are per- 
sonally grateful to him just for those books, 
but his life has elevated the morality and the 
spirituality of the United States. 

Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Dr. Coles and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. Justin Dart literally 
opened the doors of opportunities to millions 
of our citizens by securing passage of one 
of the Nation’s landmark civil rights laws, the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. Throughout 
his career, he has worn many hats, and he’s 
wearing one of them today. [Laughter] At 
the University of Houston, he led bold efforts 
to promote integration. He went on to be- 
come, in his own words, “a full-time soldier 
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in the trenches of justice,” turning every 
State in the Nation to elevate disability rights 
to the mainstream of political discourse. He 
once said, “Life is not a game that requires 
losers.” He has given millions a chance to 
win. He has also been my guide in under- 
standing the needs of disabled Americans. 
And every time I see him, he reminds me 
of the power of heart and will. I don’t know 
that I’ve ever known a braver person. 
Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Dart and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. In the spring of 1942, a 
man fresh out of theology school sat down 
at the counter of Chicago’s Jack Spratt Cof- 
fee Shop and ordered a doughnut. Because 
he was black, he was refused. Because his 
name was James Farmer, he did not give in. 
He and the other founders of the Congress 
of Racial Equality organized the Nation’s first 
sit-in and launched an era of nonviolent pro- 
tests for civil rights. He went on to help bring 
down Jim Crow by leading freedom rides, 
voter drives, and marches, enduring repeated 
beatings and jailings along the way. He has 
never sought the limelight and, until today, 
I frankly think he’s never gotten the credit 
he deserves for the contribution he has made 
to the freedom of African-Americans and 
other minorities and their equal opportuni- 
ties in America. But today he can’t avoid the 
limelight, and his long-overdue recognition 
has come to pass. 

Read the citation, Commander. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Farmer and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. In 1976 the Girl Scouts 
of America, one of our country’s greatest in- 
stitutions, was near collapse. Frances 
Hesselbein, a former volunteer from Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, led them back, both in 
numbers and in spirit. She achieved not only 
the greatest diversity in the group’s long his- 
tory but also its greatest cohesion and, in so 
doing, made a model for us all. In her current 
role as the president of the Drucker Founda- 
tion for Nonprofit Management, she has 
shared her remarkable recipe for inclusion 


and excellence with countless organizations 
whose bottom line is measured not in dollars 
but in changed lives. Since Mrs. Hesselbein 
forbids the use of hierarchical words like 
“up” and “down” when she’s around— 
[laughter|\—I will call this pioneer for 
women, voluntarism, diversity, and oppor- 
tunity not up but forward to be recognized. 
Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mrs. Hesselbein and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. In 1942 an ordinary Amer- 
ican took an extraordinary stand. Fred 
Korematsu boldly opposed the forced intern- 
ment of Japanese-Americans during World 
War II. After being convicted for failing to 
report for relocation, Mr. Korematsu took his 
case all the way to the Supreme Court. The 
high court ruled against him. But 39 years 
later, he had his conviction overturned in 
Federal court, empowering tens of thousands 
of Japanese-Americans and giving him what 
he said he wanted most of all, the chance 
to feel like an American once again. In the 
long history of our country’s constant search 
for justice, some names of ordinary citizens 
stand for millions of souls: Plessy, Brown, 
Parks. To that distinguished list, today we 
add the name of Fred Korematsu. 

Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Korematsu and 
presented the medal | 


The President. As our mutual friend 
Mack McLarty once said, “Receiving advice 
from Sol Linowitz on international diplomacy 
is like getting trumpet lessons from the Angel 
Gabriel.” [Laughter] Sol Linowitz has an- 
swered his call—his Nation’s call many, many 
times. Over his distinguished career, he has 
always been willing to extend the hand of 
peace, freedom, and prosperity to our neigh- 
bors all over the world. With his admired 
style of quiet and conciliatory diplomacy, he 
has helped President Carter negotiate the 
Panama Canal treaties. He made great 
strides in the peace process in the Middle 
East. He worked to provide aid to starving 
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Cambodians. He has been our administra- 
tion’s guiding spirit for expanding coopera- 
tion throughout our hemisphere. If every 
world leader had half the vision Sol Linowitz 
does, we'd have about a tenth as many prob- 
lems as we've got in this whole world today. 
He’s also led here at home, working to ad- 
dress problems of racism and poverty, always 
giving generously of his time no matter how 
busy he is. So! Linowitz is an American pa- 
triot of the highest order. 
Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Linowitz and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. When Wilma Mankiller 
was 10, she and her family were relocated 
from Cherokee lands in Oklahoma to San 
Francisco. But it was in San Francisco during 
the civil rights era that she found her voice 
and a belief in the power to make change. 
Later, Wilma Mankiller returned to Okla- 
homa and became chief of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. During her two terms in office—and 
I might add, she won reelection by 82 per- 
cent—{laughter|—she was not only the 
guardian of the centuries-old Cherokee her- 
itage but a revered leader who built a bright- 
er and healthier future for her nation. When 
she stepped down as chief, the Cherokee Na- 
tion wept. We know today’s honor will bring 
tears of joy to many in both our Nations. 

Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Ms. Mankiller and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. For Mardy Murie, wilder- 
ness is personal. She and her husband, Olaus, 
spent their honeymoon—listen to this—on a 
550-mile dogsled expedition—{laughter|— 
through the Brooks Mountain Range of Alas- 
ka—fitting for a couple whose love for each 
other was matched only by their love of na- 
ture. And they certainly must have known 
each other better after the trip was over. 
[Laughter] After her husband died, Mrs. 
Murie built on their five decades of work to- 
gether. She became the prime mover in the 
creation of one of America’s great national 
treasures, the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, and blazed trails for generations of con- 


servationists. Today, amidst the fir and 
spruce of the high Tetons, she shares her wis- 
dom with everyone who passes by, from ordi- 
nary hikers to the President and the First 
Lady, inspiring us all to conserve our pristine 
lands and preserve her glorious legacy. 
Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mrs. Murie and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. In 1970 Mario Obledo re- 
ceived a complaint that a public swimming 
pool in Texas was barring Mexican-Ameri- 
cans at the gate. He decided to travel 200 
miles to take a swim. [Laughter] He was 
turned away and he filed suit. When Mr. 
Obledo won, even the joy in the courthouse 
could not match that of Mexican-American 
children whose civil rights had been de- 
fended as, finally, they had a chance to jump 
into that public pool. As cofounder of the 
Mexican American Legal Defense and Edu- 
cation Fund and the National Hispanic Bar 
Association, as chairman of the Rainbow Co- 
alition, Mario Obledo has expanded oppor- 
tunity for Americans of every race and ethnic 
background. Through the force of law and 
the power of the vote, he has enhanced the 
character and condition of America. 

Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Obledo and pre- 
sented the medal. | 


The President. After he was decorated on 
the beaches of Normandy and had begun to 
serve as a law clerk for Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, Elliot Richardson had a strange re- 
quest for his distinguished boss. The brilliant 
young Renaissance man asked if he could 
have an uninterrupted hour every morning 
to read poetry. Alas, he was refused. [Laugh- 
ter] That effort failed, but little else has failed 
in Elliot Richardson’s versatile, indefatigable 
career. He gave courageous and deeply 
moral service to our Nation as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Secretary of 
Defense; Ambassador to the United King- 
dom; Secretary of Commerce—where he ac- 
tually painted his own official portrait— 
(laughter|—and of course, as Attorney Gen- 
eral, where on one difficult Saturday night, 
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he saved the Nation from a constitutional cri- 
sis with his courage and moral clarity. No 
ublic servant is more beloved by those who 
oe served him. No public servant has 
shown greater respect for the Constitution 
he has served. And it is my great honor to 
award him the Medal of Freedom today. 
Commander, please read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Richardson and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. Rockefeller is a name that 
resonates throughout American history. It 
means not only private success and wealth 
but also an abiding sense of public respon- 
sibility. David Rockefeller is the standard- 
bearer of this family and this tradition for 
making unprecedented commitments to bio- 
medical research, to sending tens of thou- 
sands of retired executives—all volunteers— 
to developing nations in need of advice and 
skills. In every region of the world, heads of 
state seek his counsel. But whether he is ad- 
dressing the King of Spain or a fellow beetle 
collector he meets by chance, he treats every- 
one with exactly the same impeccable cour- 
tesy and respect, as I learned when I met 
him a good while before anyone but my 
mother thought I could become President. 
[Laughter] David Rockefeller is a gentleman, 
a statesman, a scholar, and most important, 
a genuine humanitarian of the likes our Na- 
tion has rarely seen. 

Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mr. Rockefeller and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. You know, I hate to break 
the gravity of the moment, but I have now 
something else to thank you for. David, I’ve 
been wondering how we can get this cere- 
mony out into the popular consciousness. 
And with the mention in the citation of the 
Trilateral Commission, I know we're going 
to be on talk radio all over America today, 
so thank you very much. [Laughter] 

Albert Shanker illuminated our Nation’s 
path toward educating our children with dev- 
astating honesty, sharp wit, and profound 
wisdom. He was one of the most important 
teachers of the 20th century. In 1983, when 


the “Nation At Risk” report challenged us 
to do far more to raise educational standards 
for all our children, Al Shanker was one of 
the very first to answer the call. That began 
for me, a young Governor who cared a lot 
about education, one of the most remarkable 
working relationships of my entire life. For 
Al Shanker was for me and so many others 
a model, a mentor, a friend, a leader of im- 
mense stature who always spoke his mind, 
no matter how unpopular the thought. We 
miss him dearly, but we are comforted to 
know that many others carry on his mission 
and that his wife, Edie, is here with us today 
to accept this award, which he so richly de- 
serves, in his honor. 
Commander, read the citation. 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Mrs. Shanker and 
presented the medal. | 


The President. These days, Elmo “Bud” 
Zumwalt introduces himself as “a former sail- 
or.” That’s sort of like calling Henry Ford 
a former car salesman. [Laughter] In 1970 
Bud Zumwalt became the youngest man in 
our country’s history to rise to the rank of 
Commander of Naval Operations, the Navy’s 
top post. There, he earned billing as the 
Navy’s most popular leader since World War 
II for his bold efforts to modernize Navy life. 
He is a genuine patriot with an astonishing 
life story that includes a remarkable wife, 
whom we met a year or two ago in Russia— 
in China, I’m sorry. But more than most 
Americans who have served our country with 
distinction, Admiral Zumwalt paid a deeply 
personal price for his leadership of the Navy 
during the Vietnam War, for his son, a junior 
officer in the war, died of a cancer linked 
to his exposure to Agent Orange in Vietnam. 
The remarkable thing was Admiral 
Zumwalt’s response. He dedicated himself to 
fighting for those with war-related ailments. 
He established the first national marrow 
donor program to help cancer patients in 
need. He never stopped fighting for the in- 
terests, the rights, and the dignity of those 
soldiers and sailors and airmen and marines 
and their families. Hillary and I have been 
deeply blessed to know Bud Zumwalt and 
his wife, Mouza, and their family very well. 
Yes, he is a former sailor. He is also one of 
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the greatest models of integrity and leader- 
ship yee genuine humanity our Nation has 
ever produced. 

Commander, please read the citation. 

Did you think I was going to change my 
mind? (Laughter) 


[Commander Huey read the citation, and the 
President congratulated Admiral Zumwalt 
and presented the medal. | 


The President. Before we move to the 
State Dining Room for the reception in 
honor of our awardees, I’d like to close with 
a brief note about the future. 

Hillary and I and the Vice President—in- 
deed, our entire administration—are going 
to be working hard in the coming months 
to help the American people imagine what 
the 21st century can bring. As of today, that 
new century is hw a little more than 700 
days away , as you reflect on the re- 
markable lives we have celebrated today, is 
not a lot of time. 

But I went back and checked. It’s about 
the same amount of time that, from 1961 to 
1963, an active citizen named King helped 
James Meredith go to college, stood up to 
Bull Connor, wrote a letter from a jail in Bir- 
mingham, helped to organize the March on 
Washington, and gave a little speech—his 
main line was “I have a dream.” Not a bad 
700 days’ work. 

We must resolve to use our time just as 
wisely. As we have learned today from the 
remarkable lives of the people we celebrate, 
some of whom span nearly this entire cen- 
tury, even a long, long life doesn’t take long 
to live, and passes in the flash of an eye. They 
have shown us that if we live it well, we can 
leave this Earth better for our children. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NortE: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the East 
Room at the White House. 


Remarks on Departure for New York 
City and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


January 15, 1998 


Tobacco Marketing to Youth 


The President. Before I leave for New 
York, I want to say a few words about the 
disturbing news that a major tobacco com- 
pany appears to have targeted children to en- 
courage them to begin smoking. For 5 years, 
we've done everything in our power to pro- 
tect our children from the dangers of to- 
bacco. I’ve called for strong bipartisan legis- 
lation to reduce smoking, especially by young 
people. The documents that came to light 
today show more than ever why it is abso- 
lutely imperative that Congress take action 
now to get tobacco companies out of the 
business of marketing cigarettes to children. 
Reducing teen smoking has always been 
America’s bottom line, and that’s this admin- 
istration’s bottom line; now, it should become 
the industry’s bottom line. 

I’m confident that every Member of Con- 
gress, without regard to party, who reviews 
these documents will resolve to make 1998 
the year that we actually pass comprehensive 
legislation to protect our children and the 
public health. 

Thank you. 


Secretary of Labor Alexis M. Herman 


Q. Mr. President, did Alexis Herman take 
money to peddle influence in your adminis- 
tration? 

The President. 1 don’t believe that for a 
minute. 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. What are you doing about Iraq to put 
teeth into the statement? 

The President. On Iraq, let me say that 
Mr. Butler is going back to Iraq with the 
strong support of the United Nations. I am 
very encouraged that even those who had 
been more sympathetic to Iraq saw through 
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this totally unacceptable action. So now we 

have to see what happens. He ought to be 

given access. He’s going back there; he’s got 

the support of the U.N. We’re going to watch 

this a day at a time and see what happens. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Remarks to the Wall Street Project 
Conference in New York City 


January 15, 1998 


Thank you very, very much, Reverend 
Jackson. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you, Mr. ‘Grasso and Mr. Jones, and 
all the other sponsors of this event for this 
historic day. I thank Secretary Herman for 
her leadership and for coming up here with 
me today, along with our SBA Administrator, 
Aida Alvarez. I don’t know if Ambassador 
Richardson is in the audience, but I'll take 
a chance, because if he’s here and I don’t 
mention him, I'll live with it from now on— 
(laughter|—and because he cares deeply 
about these issues. I also see Reverend Suzan 
Cook, a member of our race advisory board, 
here. I have many other friends here, busi- 
ness people, the mayors, and others. I thank 
the Members of the New York congressional 
delegation for coming, Congressman Rangel, 
Maloney, Owens, Manton, and Representa- 
tive-elect Meeks. And I thank Lieutenant 
Governor Ross and Comptroller McCall and 
Speaker Silver, and any other State officials 
who might be here, and Mr. Green and Mr. 
Vallone and any other city officials who are 
here. 

Let me say that I’ve looked forward to this, 
but it occurs to me, on Martin Luther King’s 
birthday, that the real danger we have here 
is that Reverend Jackson and I and all the 
others might be here preaching to the saved, 
that we all agree with what we're here to 
talk about. But there is still some merit in 
our being here in the hope that we can reach 
beyond those in this room in this very high 
place to those who are at work down below 
us today here in New York and throughout 
the country. Maybe we should have just let 
Santita sing to them. That would have per- 


suaded them better than anything I could 
say. 

It is true, Mr. Avant, that I told Jesse that 
I knew this was a historic day, because you've 
been to the White House a half-dozen times 
and never worn a tie. [Laughter] So I know 
that we are onto something big here. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let me tell you—this is not part of my 
remarks, but I want to emphasize on Martin 
Luther King’s birthday, since we're here talk- 
ing about expanding opportunities of Amer- 
ican enterprise to all our citizens, what I did 
this morning before I came up here. This 
day is always one of my very favorite days 
as President. This was the day this year that 
I awarded the Presidential Medals of Free- 
dom. And let me give you some—I may not 
have every name down here, but I think this 
is interesting. If you just listen to the names, 
it will tell you something about your country. 

Arnie Aronson, an 86-year-old Jewish 
American who founded—cofounded the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 
worked all the way back with A. Philip Ran- 
dolph in the forties on civil rights; James 
Farmer, 87 years old; Fred Korematsu, the 
Japanese-American who refused to go quietly 
into the internment camp in World War II 
and fought for years to have his conviction 
overtumed—{inaudible|—Mario — Obledo, 
former LULAC leader and one of the found- 
ers of the Mexican American Legal Defense 
Fund; Justin Dart, the man who probably is 
more responsible for the Americans with 
Disabilities Act than any other single Amer- 
ican citizen; Mardy Murie, a 93-year-old con- 
servationist who lives at the foot of the Grand 
Tetons in Wyoming, who has done so much 
to save the West; the distinguished American 
psychiatrist Robert Coles, who probably has 
had more influence through his academic 
writings to promote equal opportunity for all 
children and the whole cause of citizen serv- 
ice than any other academic in America; 
Frances Hesselbein, who saved the Girl 
Scouts when they were on the brink of ex- 
tinction by diversifying the Girl Scouts and 
unifying them; Al Shanker of New York— 
(applause|—posthumously. 

My wife said these were just ordinary 
American citizens, and I said, yes, ordinary 
American citizens like Brooke Astor and 
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David Rockefeller—I gave them the Medal 
of Freedom today. [Laughter] And I did it 
for a very important point that brings us to 
Wall Street: They had other options. They 
didn’t really have to go out and do good with 
their lives, but they did it anyway. Wilma 
Mankiller, the first woman to be chief of the 
Cherokee Nation; Elliot Richardson, 
holds more—who’s held more Cabinet posi- 
tions than any other American citizen, a dis- 
tinguished Republican who had a lot to do 
with saving our Constitution. And there were 
others, Admiral Zumwalt and a couple of oth- 
ers. 

But I just give these names to give you 
a feel for what America is really all about. 
All these incredibly different people f from 
different walks of life who made our country 
what it is. And it’s a better country. And when 
it was over today and everybody was filing 
out of the East Room at the White House, 
they were all thinking, “Gosh, these people 
are all so different, but they shared some- 
thing special in their citizenship, in their 
service, in their devotion to the ideals of this 
country. And because they all played their 
roles, we are a much greater, bigger, better 
country.” That’s really what we're here to talk 
about today. 

From the beginning, this country was set 
on a mission by the Founders—and I 
quote “to form a more perfect Union.” It 
was a brilliant formulation of a national mis- 
sion, because it recognized that our work 
would never be done and that there is no 
such thing as perfection, so that we would 
always have something new to do. And they 
wrote this Constitution for us that’s full of 
good basic values, recognizing that it would 
always have to be applied to changing cir- 
cumstances; and that if we kept the values 
and kept the mission in mind, that we were 
always supposed to be forming a more per- 
fect Union, we might have a chance to do 
better than any other people had in human 
history. Over 220 years later, we're still here, 
the longest lasting big democracy in the his- 
tory of humanity. 

A generation ago one man’s words, wis- 
dom, and work had a lot to do with leading 
us toward a more perfect Union. Toward the 
end of his life, Martin Luther King embarked 
upon securing what he called the next fron- 
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tier of freedom, economic freedom. He re- 
minded us that when we limit economic op- 
portunities for some Americans, we limit the 
possibilities of all Americans. 

We are here today because Wall Street has 
a critical role to play in fulfilling Dr. King’s 
dream of opportunity for all Americans. 
Whether ensuring that companies on the Big 
Board draw on the talent and diversity of all 
of our people, or investing in communities 
long bypassed by capital but full of potential, 
businesses can and must help us to build the 
one America we all need for the 21st century. 
That’s what I want to talk about today. 

I have been working hard for 5 years so 
that 3 years from now, when I’m gone and 
a new century is here, we will have an Amer- 
ica where the American dream really is alive 
for everybody who is willing to work for it, 
where America is still the world’s strongest 
force for peace and freedom and prosperity, 
where our people have been brought to- 
gether, across all the lines that divide us, into 
one America. If we are going to do that, we 
must bring more Americans into the winner's 
circle. We must bring more Americans into 
the winner’s circle. 

We know that this time is characterized 
by globalization and a revolution in science, 
technology, and information. We know that 
these things have changed profoundly the 
way we live and work, the way we relate to 
each other, the way we relate to the rest of 
the world. We know that, for good or ill, the 
scope and pace of change are greater than 
ever before. We know that, for good or ill, 
we are more interdependent than ever be- 
fore. 

Martin Luther King said once that we are 
all caught in an inescapable web of mutuality, 
and he was preaching to the American peo- 
ple and reminding us that we had to reach 
across racial lines. Today, like it or not, 
around the world we are caught in an ines- 
capable web of mutuality. We see it every 
day on Wall Street, for good or ill. 

We now have all kinds of new challenges 
because of globalization in the information 
and technology and science revolutions. 
These are just a few of them. How do we 
get the benefits of new markets and tech- 
nologies to people and places that aren’t part 
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of our economic growth? How do we maxi- 
mize the impact of markets and still preserve 
the social contract? How do we give every- 
body who is willing to work a chance to get 
a job, to get an education, to have access to 
health care, and own a home and save for 
retirement? How do we grow the economy 
and preserve the environment at a time when 
climate change looms as a big problem, but 
there are many other environmental prob- 
lems as well? How do we at home balance 
the demands of work and family when more 
and more people are in the work force but 
raising children is still our most important 
job? How do we take advantage of all the 
diversity and opportunities for self-expres- 
sion that are now out there in the world, and 
the pulling back of the cold war, to promote 
community instead of chaos? Is the future 
of the world an American school district with 
kids from 180 different racial and ethnic 
groups, or is it the darkest days of Bosnia, 
Rwanda, Northern Ireland, the Middle East, 
and you name it? Is the future of the world 
the end of the nuclear threat and security 
for our children, or is it the rise of terrorists 
and organized criminals and narcotraffickers 
carrying around small chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons? Will we build community or 
chaos? These are some of the big questions 
we face. 

And here at home, if everything is chang- 
ing, what happens to your Government? 
What’s our role? I have tried to fashion a 
new approach—not an old style top-down 
bureaucracy that says we can handle all this, 
because, you know, in the global economy 
that’s not true. But I have never been much 


in sympathy with the newly resurgent belief 


that Government is the source of all of our 
problems. 

My view is that we need a Government 
that is committed to giving people the condi- 
tions and tools they need to meet their own 
challenges, to act as a partner and to act as 
a catalyst, consistent with what I think ought 
to be the guiding philosophy of every Amer- 
ican—a simple one—opportunity for all, re- 
sponsibility from all, a community of all our 
citizens. 

The truth is our Federal Government 
today is smaller and less bureaucratic than 
it used to be, but it’s also a lot more active 


than it has been in the recent past. Beginning 
in 1993 we moved to establish the conditions 
for a growing economy with a plan rooted 
in the realities of the global economy and 
respecting the role of the financial markets. 

First, we restored fiscal discipline. When 
I took office in January of 1993, we were 
told that the deficit for this year was going 
to be $357 billion. Instead, it is close to zero, 
and next year—next month I will send to 
Congress the first balanced budget for the 
coming year that we've had in a generation. 
This is something that ought to unite Ameri- 
cans, progressives and conservatives alike. 
Conservatives ought to like it because it’s not 
profligate. Progressives ought to like it be- 
cause it means we don’t have to keep spend- 
ing tax money paying interest on the debt; 
we can do more to invest in our people and 
our future. And most important, we all ought 
to like it because in the world in which we 
live, countries with irresponsible economic 
policies are punished in the global market- 
place. They don’t generate jobs; they don’t 
lower unemployment; and, therefore, they 
don’t have the tax revenues they need to 
solve their common problems. 

The second thing we've tried to do is to 
argue to the American people that America 
must lead in the global economy. A third of 
our economic growth has come from ex- 
panded exports, and that relates to the point 
we're making here today. We have to open 
markets, increase exports to make this new 
economy work for our people. 

One of the things—sometimes I get a little 
credit for being able to communicate, but 
one of the things that I have not been able 
to communicate very well to a lot of people 
is that we cannot grow at home unless we 
help others to grow abroad; that with 4 per- 
cent of the population and 20 percent of the 
income, we can’t keep growing unless we can 
expand the frontiers of our activity. And, 
therefore, we ought to want our neighbors 
to do well by trading more with us, because 
they help us to do well as they buy more 
of our products. 

An increasingly interconnected world fi- 
nancial system has helped to create this kind 
of strong economic system, the rising mar- 
kets to which we have to export. But the 
international capital market is also a stern 
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taskmaster, as we have seen in the last several 
weeks. When investor confidence flees, 
countries first have to put their own houses 
in order through serious and sustained eco- 
nomic reforms, just as we had to in 1993 so 
that we were serious about getting our eco- 
nomic house in order to get interest rates 
down, investment up, and to create jobs. 

When severe instability sets in and threat- 
ens to spread, there is a vital role also, I be- 
lieve, for international support to restore 
confidence, to provide breathing room. 
When countries are willing to help them- 
selves, I think the United States ought to be 
a good neighbor and do its part to support 
that kind of endeavor. 

Now, why should struggling Americans, 
Americans that are out here in New York 
City working hard to make ends meet, want 
their Government to support efforts to re- 
store growth in distant lands? I'll say again, 
because we have 4 percent of the population 
and 20 percent of the income, we've got to 
have those folks as customers if we’re going 
to keep growing our income and if we ever 
hope to extend opportunity to people in 
places within our borders that have not yet 
participated in the economic recovery. In 
other words, there is this web of mutuality, 
and it actually pays dividends to be a good 
neighbor. That’s why we've taken a leader- 
ship role addressing the current turbu- 
lence in Asia and in strengthening the institu- 
tions of the international financial system. 

But the third point I want to make, and 
the third part of our economic strategy, is 
that we have done as much as we could, but 
we have to do more to invest in our own 
people to give them the tools they need to 
succeed and to widen the circle of oppor- 
tunity. We've put in place the most signifi- 
cant investments in education in a genera- 
tion: 200,000 more children in Head Start: 
tens of thousands of volunteers in our schools 
teaching our elementary kids to read well, 
so that they don’t go through school not 
being able to learn; hooking up classrooms 
and libraries to the Internet; lifting academic 
standards; opening the doors of college to 
everybody who will work for it, with the 
HOPE scholarship and other initiatives. 
We've extended health care to 5 million more 
kids, helped young people to buy their first 


homes, done more to enable small business 
people and employees to save for their own 
pensions. 

All that is working. That’s why we've got 
over 13 million new jobs, the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 24 years. For the first time 
in the history of this country, over 64 percent 
of the adults are working. For the first time 
in the history of this country, over two-thirds 
of the American people are in their own 
homes. 

But it is not enough. You and I know there 
are still people and places in this city and 
in this country that have simply not been 
touched by all this whirlwind of economic 
activity. And it is holding America back. 

Every time the Federal Reserve Board 
meets, there is all this breathless anticipation: 
Will they have to raise interest rates, because 
the unemployment rate is the lowest in 24 
years? How can we put off inflation and con- 
tinue to grow? Well, the answer is twofold. 
One is, technology and open markets are 
good depressants against the traditional 
forces of inflation. But the other is, if you’re 
moving into an area that hasn't enjoyed 
growth, you can have growth without infla- 
tion because you're writing on a clean slate. 
And if it’s good argument for America to sell 
more and invest more around the world, it’s 
good argument for America to sell more and 
invest more down the street. 

If it is true—a number of Members of the 
New York delegation have been very good 
in trying to help me pass the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative, because we want to be good neigh- 
bors. There are a lot of people from the Car- 
ibbean here in New York City. And one of 
the unintended consequences of our trade 
agreement with Canada and Mexico is that 
Mexico seemed to get a comparative benefit 
over the Caribbean countries, which we 
never intended to happen. 

I keep telling people—they say, “Oh, we 
can’t afford to do this in the Caribbean.” 
We're going to invest in the Caribbean one 
way or the other. We'll either pass the Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative and we'll help to trade 
with them and help to grow their economy, 
or we'll invest in them indirectly. Americans 
will buy drugs from the South American 
narcotraffickers, and then the narcotraffick- 
ers will take our money and they will put 
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it in the Caribbean so they will have a place 
to stop on their way to America. [Laughter] 
We will do this one way or the other. I don’t 
know about you, but I prefer the direct way. 
I think the old-fashioned way is better. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I talked to a guy the other day 
from Central America—we were talking 
about one of the countries down there, and 
he said, “It’s unbelievable, the 
narcotrafficker is down there building 
schools in nation X”—I don’t want to embar- 
rass them. I said, “They're not building those 
schools, we are.” [Laughter] America con- 
sumes almost half the world’s drugs. We give 
those guys the money; they make the invest- 
ment; they get the credit. No politician would 
ever do that. [Laughter] Elect your opponent 
by giving him the money, and let him give 
it to the electorate? I mean, we're laughing— 
this is serious business. If every one of those 
arguments you can think of works beyond 
our borders, it works within our borders. If 
it works down the road, across the water, it 
works down the street. 

The unemployment rate in New York City 
is about 4 percent higher than the national 
average. The unemployment rate in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is about 3 percent higher than 
the national average. 
portunitie s out there. 

We just had a study published last week 
which saa there are 365,000 jobs in com- 
puter-related areas that are going begging in 
America today and that it is a threat to our 
future economic growth. So you want to keep 
growing the economy and make this the long- 
est peacetime expansion in history by a good 
long ways, keep reaching out to the rest of 
the world and do more to invest in America. 
Do more to trade with America. Do more 
to train America. 

As far as I can tell, there are no other easy 
alternatives. And this is not only economic 
good sense, it’s morally right. And that’s why 
we're all here. That’s the message we have 
to get out 

What’s our role in that? What should the 
Government do specifically to close the op- 
portunity gap? Well, first of all, I think it 
requires us to have, again I say, the right phi- 
losophy of Government. My view is that the 
principal role of Government is to provide 


And there are vast op- 


the conditions and the tools to empower peo- 
ple to solve their own problems, and then 
to work as a partner with State and local gov- 
ernments, the private sector, and community 
groups, and a catalyst to take ideas that work 
someplace and make sure they work every 
place. That’s what I think we ought to be 
doing. 

There is not enough Government money 
in America to put everybody to work in New 
York City, much less in every city and every 
rural area that has been left behind. We have 
to create the conditions, the environment 
that will enable us to be good partners. And 
that’s what we have tried to do. Pretty soon 
we'll have 125 empowerment zones and en- 
terprise communities around America that 
basically say, if local communities—govern- 
ment, business, and community leaders—will 
pull together with a plan for revitalization, 
we will provide flexible funding and tax cuts 
to help make the plan work. 

Has it worked everywhere? No. Has it 
worked some places? You bet it has. There 
are neighborhoods all over this country now 
that are much stronger because of those em- 
powerment zones. In Detroit alone, the em- 
powerment zone along with the stunning 
commitment of the automobile industry and 
the leadership of the mayor have helped to 
cut the unemployment rate in half in a city 
which some people thought once could not 
be saved. 

We have created a network of what we 

call community development financial insti- 

tutions—the CDFI’s, in the jargon of the 
folks that deal with them. These are small 
community banks that can make loans in 
places and to people that ordinary commer- 
cial banks normally won't touch. So far, these 
banks have an extremely high repayment 
rate. And I might say, this is one case where 
we took something we were doing around 
the world and said, if it’s good enough for 
American aid programs to finance these 
things around the world, why shouldn’t we 
be doing this at home? 

We've worked to dramatically strengthen 
the Community Reinvestment Act. The 
Community Reinvestment Act was passed in 
1977, over 20 years ago. Eighty-five percent 
of the financial commitments made under 
the Community Reinvestment Act have been 
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made in the last 5 years of our administration. 
I'm very proud of that. That’s $270 billion 
for our hardest pressed communities. 

We're helping cities to clean up and rede- 
velop their brownfields, environmentally 
contaminated, otherwise attractive business 
sites. We’ve more than doubled the number 
of Small Business Administration loans to mi- 
nority and women-owned businesses. We've 
tried to reinvent the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Department so that it stands for 
empowerment and opportunity. We're find- 
ing innovative ways to build more affordable 
housing. When families move into homes 
they call their own, they can transform com- 
munities. 

I had a wonderful time in the Bronx the 
other day. Some of you remember the pic- 
tures that were in the newspaper. I went to 
that place that President Reagan said looked 
like London during the Blitz. And it looks 
like a neighborhood we’d all be proud to live 
in today. The local people did that. They had 
empowerment support from others, partner- 
ships—that’s what we need everywhere in 
America. 

But we have to do more, and so do you. 
In 1999 these are some of the things—but 
not all, I’ve got to save a little bit for the 
State of the Union—[/laughter|—some of the 
things that we intend to do. The balanced 
budget in 1999 will contain the most signifi- 
cant new community development and eco- 
nomic empowerment initiatives in years. It 
will expand the number of empowerment 
zones. It will increase funding for the com- 
munity development financial institutions by 
50 percent. It will expand eligibility for the 
low-income housing credit to create between 
150,000 and 180,000 new rental units. It will 
help families with good histories of paying 
their rent to move into homes of their own. 

I've asked Secretary Cuomo to do more 
with the private sector to also increase access 
to capital, create jobs, and fuel entre- 
preneurs, and I'll have more to say about that 
in the days ahead. But New York can be 
proud of him. He’s doing a good job. 

I also want to say that Secretary Herman 
and Secretary Daley and I have worked on 
a special project, which I hope will work, and 
I hope some of you will help us make work. 
When I read that we had 365,000 computer- 


related jobs going begging in America, that 
some people said this is threatening our 
growth, when I read another article in our 
local paper back in Washington—New York 
is probably the only city 1 can come to and 
say Washington has a local paper—{laugh- 
ter|—but anyway I read an article which said 
that there was a dramatic employment short- 
age—not unemployment problem, employ- 
ment shortage—in all the suburban counties 
surrounding Washington and that we had 
something like 25,000 computer-related jobs 
going begging in the Washington, DC, area. 
And I look at an § percent unemployment 
rate in our city; in some neighborhoods it’s 
much higher. I asked Secretary Herman and 
Secretary Daley to come up with a pro- 
gram—we've never done this before— 


they've set aside millions of dollars to train 
people only to do these kinds of jobs and 
to try to focus them in the areas where they 
can be hired. 

So I would like to ask you to look around 
New York. How many jobs are going begging 


here today? Can people be trained for them? 
Even if people in the inner cities don’t have 
enough education to do them, are there peo- 
ple in lower level jobs now who could be 
trained for those, opening up those jobs for 
the people in the inner city? Shouldn't there 
be a plan to do that here? And shouldn't 
there be a plan everywhere? And if so, call 
Secretary Herman, and we'll participate. 

A lot of you have done a lot, or you 
wouldn’t be here today. But we have got to 
do more. We have got to do more. One study 
estimates that inner-city residents control 
$85 billion in purchasing power. That’s more 
than the entire retail market in Mexico. Thir- 
ty percent of their demand for retail goods 
goes unmet. Shall I say that again? Thirty 
percent of their demand for retail goods goes 
unmet. We need more investment in these 
areas of high unemployment. Even in areas 
of high unemployment, most people are 
working. And a lot of people are working 
hard and being good citizens, and paying 
their taxes, and obeying the law against odds 
that some of us could not stand up to. So 
I think we need to think about that. 

We need more businesses to form partner- 
ships with neighborhood schools. Major 
Owens and I were talking on the way up 
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here. If you want all of our kids to have a 
good education, then those of us who believe 
in the public schools have to be for high 
standards, for flexibility, for accountability, 
and for involvement by people that can he ip 
to save these kids. And you need to be in- 
volved in it. 

We need businesses committed to make 
sure welfare reform succeeds. We've re- 
duced welfare rolls by 3.8 million, but the 
easy work has been done. The people that 
are left on the welfare rolls are people, by 
and large, who came from very difficult back- 
grounds; many of them came from abusive 
home backgrounds; many of them don’t have 
a lot of education. We have training funds; 
we have child care funds. The mechanisms 
are in place, but somebody’s got to believe 
in them and give them a chance. 

We need you to help us in all these ways, 
we have to bring the world of the gleaming 
office tower and the dark shadow together 
because the people who live in both places 
are all Americans and because we need each 
other. We need each other. We've got to de- 
velop the skills and potential of our people. 
We have to dramatically increase capital in- 
vestment. We have to continue to build pub- 
lic-private partnerships. We have to open the 
doors of the executive suites, the sales floors, 
and the factories to talented people of all 
backgrounds. If we want our best people sit- 
ting in the boardrooms, our savviest clerks 
minding the stores, our hardest workers on 
the assembly lines, we've got to somehow 
have the talents of all of our people. 

And we know from study after study after 
study that there are smart people, there are 
people who can organize, there are people 
who can lead, there are people who can inno- 
vate, there are people who can create in areas 
in America where there is no economic activ- 
ity. Very often they wind up showing their 
leadership in less constructive ways. But they 
need to have an alternative. You can lead in 
creating that alternative. 

We're going to do everything we can to 
put more on the table, to be a better partner, 
to give you more options, to support the city, 
to support the State, to support the private 
sector, to support these community groups. 
But you know as well as I do, just as no gov- 
ernment can follow irresponsible policies and 


stand up against the winds of the global mar- 
ketplace, no government alone can bring op- 
portunity to the people and the places. that 
have been left behind. We'll do our part, but 
you have to do yours. 

I thank Reverend Jackson for his insight, 
that he has said for years and years and years 
you are missing a market here. This is Ameri- 
ca’s opportunity to close the opportunity gap. 
Let’s seize it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. in the Win- 
dows on the World restaurant at the World Trade 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to civil rights 
leader Jesse Jackson and his daughter Santita; 
Richard Grasso, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, New York Stock Exchange; Tom Jones, vice 
chair, The Travelers Group, Inc.; U.N. Ambas- 
sador Bill Richardson; New York State Assembly- 
man Gregory Meeks; Lt. Gov. Betsy McCaughey 
Ross of New York; H. Carl McCall, State comp- 
troller; Sheldon Silver, State assembly speaker; 
Mark Green, New York City public advocate; 
Peter F. Vallone, New York City council, speaker; 
and Clarence Avant, chairman, Motown Records. 
The President also referred to the League of 
United Latin American Citizens (LULAC). 


Remarks on Community Policing in 
Jamaica, New York 
January 15, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. Mayor, Com- 
missioner, Congressman Nadler, Congress- 
woman Maloney, thank you for being here. 
And I want to thank our Associate Attorney 
General, Ray Fisher, for coming up with me 
today. 

Let me say that, first, I want to congratu- 
late all the men and women in the police 
force in New York City, the ones who are 
standing behind me, the ones who are out 
there in the audience, and the ones who are 
out there on the beat. There has been an 
amazing turnaround in America’s fight 
against crime in the last few years. It has basi- 
cally been brought about with a new philoso- 
phy rooted in community police officers, bet- 
ter prevention, smarter and tougher punish- 
ment. 

The Mayor and I have shared that philoso- 
phy. He and many others in both parties 
worked hard for the passage of the crime bill 
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in 1994. And it was a fascinating debate I'll 
never forget as long as I live. Because the 
crime bill was essentialiy written by law en- 
forcement officials—I see Tom nodding his 
head—grassroots law enforcement officials 
across America, there was an astonishing 
amount of unanimity about it among Repub- 
licans and Democrats at the grassroots level. 
The only political problems we had with the 
crime bill were those that were basically oc- 
casioned, frankly, by the NRA and others 
when we got to supple menting rhetoric over 
reality at the debate of the crime bill. But 
now the evidence is in, and we know who 
was right and who wasn't. 

The efforts embodied in the crime bill and 
the policies of cities all across America have 
brought the crime rate down to a 25-year 
low. That’s an astonishing achievement. In 
the last 5 years alone, there’s been a 22 per- 
cent drop in the murder rate nationwide, a 
16 percent drop in the rate of violent crime. 
In neighborhoods where children couldn't 
walk to school alone, where elderly people 
double-lecked themselves in their homes, 
people are beginning to feel confident and 
safe again. And community policing is at the 
heart of the new philosophy. It has done 
more to bring the crime rate down than any- 


thing else—the proper, wise deployment of 


police resources in a community fashion to 
prevent crime and to catch criminals. 

Since the crime bill passed, we’ve come 
a lorg way toward putting our goal of 100,000 
police on the street. You heard the Mayor 
say how many there were in New York City. 
We have to finish the job, however. We're 
about two-thirds of the way there, since 1994. 
We've funded about 67,000 police officers. 

Today I’m pleased to announce that we 
are going to help New York City hire and 
deploy 1,600 more community police offi- 
cers. With the new police officers, we now 
helped to fund more than 70,000 of the 
100,000 community police across America. 
And I want you to know we intend to keep 
going until we've got all 100,000 on the beat. 
We want to get it done ahead of schedule. 
In the big cities like New York where the 
problems of crime and drugs and guns once 
seemed absolutely insurmountable, real 
progress has been made. 


Now, there’s still a lot to do. The Mayor 
talked about the drug problem. Our budget 
coming up has more funds for drug edu- 

cation, drug prevention, and drug treatment. 
I issued an Executive order just a couple of 
days ago relating to drug treatment in the 
State penitentiaries of the country. 

The New York Times reported today that 
some cities, particularly smaller cities, are 
stili struggling; cities that never felt the kind 
of problems you came to take for granted, 
or at least—not for granted—at least a part 
of your daily life before, and perhaps aren’t 
as well equipped as you are to handle them. 
We have more to do to clean up our cities, 
to get more guns and gangs and drugs off 
the streets, and more police officers on the 
streets. But if we keep going we'll get the 
job done. 

I'd also like to say, we all know that we 
have an unresolved problem with crime by 


young people, juveniles. While that rate 


seems to be eaten now, it has not gone 


down nearly as much as the overall crime 
rate. And I’m convinced we have to do more 
to deal with these young people in the hours 
where most of this crime is committed, which 
is after school but before their folks get 
home. We're committed to working hard 
with our cities to help to deal with that. 

So today is a good day. Hundreds of more 
police officers from New York City—it 
means a lower crime rate for a city that has 
proved that the police can do the job, given 
the kind of community support we ne ed and 
the kind of farsighted policies that I think 
we have to pursue together as Americans. 

So thank you, Mayor. Thank you, Commis- 
sioner. Thanks to the Members of Congress. 
And my thanks to the people in the police 
department. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:05 p.m. in the 
press room in Port Authority Building #14 at John 
F. Kennedy International Airport. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and Police 
Commissioner Howard Safir of New York City, 
and Thomas J. Scotto, president, National Associa- 
tion of Police Organizations. 
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Proclamation 7063—Religious 
Freedom Day, 1998 
January 15, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The right to worship according to one’s 
own conscience is essential to our dignity as 
human beings. Whatever our religious be- 
liefs, they represent the essence of our per- 
sonal values and cannot be dictated to us. 
Recognizing this truth, our founders made 
religious liberty the first freedom guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. They wisely understood 
as well that in protecting the free exercise 
of religion, we must also prohibit the estab- 
lishment of religion by the state. 

Among the early European settlers who 
came to our shores were many seeking to 
escape the religious compulsion and persecu- 
tion they had endured in the lands of their 
birth. William Penn, Roger Williams, and 
many others would strive to make their set- 
tlements havens for freedom of conscience, 
laying the foundation for the great tradition 
of religious liberty that would ultimately find 
expression in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. Since those early days, our con- 
tinuing aspiration has been to banish linger- 
ing prejudice and increase religious under- 
standing and respect among our people. 

Today, millions of people of different 
faiths call America home. The churches, syn- 
agogues, temples, mosques, and other houses 
of worship they have built have become cen- 
ters of community life and service and 
source of strength for our Nation. As our 
country becomes increasingly diverse, we 
must reaffirm our efforts to reach out to one 
another and to see past our differences to 
the values we hold in common. 

My Administration is striving to enhance 
this climate of acceptance and respect, bring- 
ing people together across lines of faith. Two 
years ago, with the help of a broad coalition 
of religious and civic leaders, we created 
guidelines clarifying the nature of religious 
expression permitted in our public schools 
and reaffirming that America’s young people 
do not have to leave their religious beliefs 


at the schoolhouse door. With the he ‘Ip of 


that same coalition, I issued additional guide- 
lines last August to reinforce the right of reli- 
gious expression in the Federal workplace. 
Building on America’s long-standing commit- 
ment to freedom and fairness, these guide- 
lines will ensure that Federal employees may 
engage in personal religious expression to the 
greatest extent possible, consistent with 
workplace efficiency and the requirements of 
law. The guidelines also clarify that Federal 
employers may not discriminate in employ- 
ment on the basis of religion and that an 
agency must reasonably accommodate em- 
ployees’ religious practices. 

On Religious Freedom Day this year, as 
we celebrate and cherish this precious right 
we enjoy as Americans, we must not forget 
others who are less fortunate. Throughout 
the world, in many lands, too many people 
still suffer and die for their beliefs, and lives, 
families, and communities are torn apart by 
old hatreds and prejudices. We must con- 
tinue to proclaim the fundamental right of 
all peoples to believe and worship according 
to their own conscience, to affirm their be- 
liefs openly and freely, and to practice their 
faith without fear or intimidation. The price- 
less gift we have inherited from past genera- 
tions will only grow in value as we share it 
with others. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim January 16, 1998, 
as Religious Freedom Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies, activities, 
and programs, and I urge all Americans to 
reaffirm their devotion to the fundamental 
principles of religious freedom and religious 
tolerance. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:19 a.m., January 20, 1998] 
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Note: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on January 16, and it 
will be published in the Federal Register on Janu- 
ary 21. 


Statement on Action on Title III of 

the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 
January 16, 1998 


Today I am notifying the Congress of my 
decision to suspend for an additional 6 
months the right of U.S. nationals to file suit 
against foreign firms trafficking in con- 
fiscated properties in Cuba. This decision is 
consistent with my strong commitment to im- 
plement the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity Act (LIBERTAD Act) in a way that 
best advances U.S. national interests and has- 
tens a peaceful transition to democracy in 
Cuba. 

I have taken this action to continue the 
effort we began in July 1996 to strengthen 
international cooperation in the effort to pro- 
mote deinocracy in Cuba. I said last January 
and reaffirmed last July that I expected to 
continue suspending this provision of the 
LIBERTAD Act so long as our friends and 
allies continue their stepped-up efforts to 
promote a democratic transition in Cuba. I 
made this decision to take advantage of the 
growing realization throughout the world, in 
Europe and Latin America especially, that 
Cuba must change. We and our allies agree 
on the importance of promoting democracy, 
human rights, and fundamental freedoms in 
Cuba, and on the vital need for a peaceful 
transition to democracy on the island. 

In the past 18 months, we have worked 
with our allies and friends to support con- 
crete measures that promote peaceful 
change in Cuba. The international commu- 
nity is more united behind the cause of free- 
dom in Cuba, and Fidel Castro is more iso- 
lated than ever before. 

The European Union (EU) has reaffirmed 
its historic Common Position that, consistent 
with Europe’s traditional democratic values, 
binds the 15 member nations to promote 
human rights and democracy in Cuba. The 
EU and its member states have strongly 
urged the Cuban Government to release im- 
prisoned dissidents and stop the harassment 


of those who seek peaceful democratic 
change. Recently, they have gone further and 
created an EU Working Group on Human 
Rights among their embassies in Havana. 
This will help coordinate the EU’s human 
rights efforts in Cuba 

The international effort is not confined to 
Europe. Under Secretary of State Stuart 
Eizenstat made a trip to four Central Amer- 
ican countries to energize their efforts to pro- 
mote change in Cuba, with positive results. 
At the Ibero-American Summit in Venezuela 
in November 1997, leaders from Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe made clear their position in 
favor of democracy and human rights. At the 
United Nations General Assembly in De- 
cember, more countries than ever before co- 
sponsored the resolution supporting human 
rights in Cuba. 

Nongovernmental organizations (NGO's) 
are increasing their support for dissidents on 
the island and maintaining international at- 
tention to repression in Cuba. The Dutch or- 
ganization, Pax Christi, noting the historic 
and spiritual importance of the visit of the 
Pope this month, has continued its call for 
political change in Cuba. Amnesty Inter- 
national called on Cuba to release the four 
dissidents of the Dissident Working Group 
who were arrested in July. 

Business groups have also been active in 
the effort. The Trans Atlantic Business Dia- 
logue, composed of chief executive officers 
of leading European and U.S. corporations, 
called for businesses operating internation- 
ally to observe “best business practices” and 
to support human rights in international op- 
erations, including in Cuba. On January 7 in 
Washington, DC, the North American Com- 
mittee of the National Policy Association 
sponsored a major conference on best busi- 
ness practices in Cuba. This committee in- 
cludes over 100 representatives from busi- 
ness, labor, and the academic community in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

As the multinational effort has moved for- 
ward, we have continued our vigorous imple- 
mentation of title IV of the LIBERTAD Act, 
which denies entry to the U.S. of executives 
of firms that traffic in confiscated property 
in Cuba. Our implementation efforts have 
had a significant impact. Several companies 
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have withdrawn from commitments or al- 
tered their plans in Cuba in order to avoid 
determinations of trafficking. We will con- 
tinue implementation of title IV as we work 
to conclude our negotiations with the EU on 
developing investment disciplines regarding 
confiscated property. 

The U.S.-led international approach to 
promote democracy in Cuba must be pre- 
served, expanded, and strengthened. We will 
continue working with our friends and allies 
to develop comprehensive, effective meas- 
ures to promote democracy in Cuba. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 

Action on Title III of the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 

(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 


January 16, 1998 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant to subsection 306(c)(2) of the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) - of 1996 (Public Law 104— 
114), (the “Act”), I hereby determine and 
report to the Todt that suspension for 
6 months beyond February 1, 1998, of the 
right to bring an action under title III of the 
Act is necessary to the national interests of 
the United States and will expedite a transi- 
tion to democracy in Cuba. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Jesse Helms, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; Ted Stevens, chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations; Benjamin A. Gilman, chair- 
man, House Committee on International Rela- 
tions; and Robert L. Livingston, chairman, House 
Committee on Appropriations 


Proclamation 7064—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Federal Holiday, 1998 
January 16, 1998 

By the President of the United States 

of America 

A Proclamation 


heroes 
men and women of 


America has been blessed with 


throughout our history, 


1998 


vision and courage who have set our feet 
firmly on the path of freedom and equality. 
Some became heroes by leading us in times 
of struggle; some by shaping our values and 
challenging us to greatness. And a few, like 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., have done all 
this and more. 

A thoughtful man and one of deep per- 
sonal faith, his conscience called him into ac- 
tion for the soul of our Nation. He mobilized 
thousands of other brave and principled 
Americans—black and white, renowned and 
unknown—and began a crusade for justice 
that continues today. In sit-ins, marches, 
demonstrations, and boycotts, he and many 
others met violence with nonviolence and ig- 
norance with determination. They awakened 
the conscience of our Nation and succeeded 
in winning passage of historic civil rights leg- 
islation: the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965, and the Fair Housing 
Act of 1968. Pouring out his life in service, 
Dr. King made enormous and lasting con- 
tributions to improve the lives of millions of 
his fellow Americans. 

Almost 35 years have passed since Dr. 
King challenged us from the steps of the Lin- 
coln Memorial to live out the true meaning 
of our creed—that all are created 
equal—and almost 30 years have passed 
since he was taken from us after an all-too- 
brief sojourn on this earth. A generation of 
young Americans has come of age without 
experiencing firsthand the power of his vision 
or the eloquence of his voice. Much has 
changed for the better in that time, but we 
still have much to do if we are to finish the 
work of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Following his example of service, we must 
build communities where everyone shares an 
equal opportunity for a good education and 
a good job, where our children can grow up 
without living in the shadow of guns, gangs, 
and drugs, and where we reject separation 
and isolation and instead celebrate together 
the blessing of our diversity. Last June, I es- 
tablished my initiative, “One America in the 
21st Century,” to encourage a national dia- 
logue among Americans about race and to 
spur concerted action that will bring Ameri- 
cans together. We must put aside the bitter 
refrains of accusation and recrimination and 
instead discuss and implement new ideas for 


men 
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forging a single Nation in the 21st Century 
out of our ever-increasing racial and ethnic 
diversity. By learning to talk to one another, 
to trust one another, and to work together 
in hope, we can and will come to the time 
Dr. King foresaw when “justice rolls down 
like waters.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Monday, January 
19, 1998, as the Martin Luther King, * 
Federal Holiday. I call upon the people « 
the United States to observe this occasion 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities and to participate in the many com- 
munity service activities taking place across 
the country on this day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundre ‘4 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:19 a.m., January 20, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 21. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue 





January 10 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a wedding reception for 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Dep- 
uty Director of Legislative Affairs Susan 
Brophy and Ambassador to Portugal Gerry 
McGowan at the Cosmos Club. Later, they 
went to Camp David, MD. 


§3 


The President declared a major disaster in 
New York and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
areas struck by severe winter and ice storms, 
high winds, and flooding beginning January 
5 and continuing. 


January 12 
In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 


January 13 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Maine and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe ice storms, rain, and 
high winds which began January 5. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Tennessee and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area struck by severe storms and flooding 
beginning January 6 and continuing. 

The White House announced that the 
President invited Prime Minister Tony Blair 
of the United Kingdom for an official visit 
to Washington, DC, on February 5-6. 


January 14 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Sally Katzen as Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Economic Policy. She will 
serve as Deputy Director at the National 
Economic Council. 


January 15 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
New York City and Jamaica, NY, and in the 
evening, he re -turned to W ashington, DC. 

The “President had a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Soeharto of Indonesia 
concerning the agreement between Indo- 
nesia and the International Monetary Fund. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
North Carolina and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by severe storms and flood- 
ing beginning January 7 7 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Vermont and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe ice storms, rain, high 
winds, and flooding beginning January 6 and 
continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New Hampshire and ordered Federal aid to 
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supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by severe ice storms, rain, 
and high winds beginning January 7 and con- 
tinuing. 


January 16 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Presidents Lennart Meri of Estonia, Guntis 
Ulmanis of Latvia, and Algirdas Brazauskas 
of Lithuania in the Cabinet Room. The four 
Presidents then signed a charter of partner- 
ship in the East Room. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint David L. Aaron and Timothy 
Geithner as members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released January 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
National Drug Control Policy Director Barry 
McCaffrey on drug use and drug availability 
for offenders 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Northern 
Ireland Peace Talks 


Released January 13 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Official 
Visit by British Prime Minister Tony Blair 
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Released January 14 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
Statement by the Press Secretary on the 


President’s confidence in Secretary of Labor 
Alexis Herman 


Statement by Counsel to the President 
Charles F.C. Ruff on Independent Counsel 
Kenneth Starr's interview of the First Lady 


Released January 15 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom recipients 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Agreement 
between Indonesia and the IMF 


Statement by the Press Secretary: China Nu- 
clear Certification 
Transcript of a press briefing by the Rev- 


erend Jesse Jackson on the Wall Street 
Project conference 


Released January 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant to 
the President for Cabinet Affairs Thurgood 
Marshall, Jr., and Corporation for National 
Service Director Harris Wofford on mem- 
bers of the administration performing com- 
munity service on the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., holiday 


Statement by Counsel to the President 
Charles F.C. Ruff on James E. Kennedy re- 
placing Lanny J. Davis as Special Counsel 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Meeting 
With Baltic Presidents 


Fact sheet: U.S.-Baltic Relations 


Baltic Charter Summary 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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